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THE  BYSTANDER. 

No.  I. 

giving  an  account  of  who  and  what  the  bystander  is. 

It  lias  frequently  been  asked  why  we  have  no  Spcc-^ 
tators  or  Ramblers  now-a-days.  Various  reasons  maj^ 
be  plausibly  assigned  for  the  non-appearance  of  such 
publications.  In  the  first  place,  the  small  follies  and 
, vices  of  society  against  which  they  were  directed,  have 
been  either  eradicated  hy  their  efforts,  or  have  grown 
niore  cunning  to  hide  themselves.  Like  game  in  the 
battue  of  a  keen-eyed  sportsman,  an  occasional  jubilee  is 
requisite  in  order  that  a  new  generation  may  spring  up. 
Ill  the  second  place,  the  division  of  labour,  superinduced 
by  the  progress  of  literature,  has  materially  narrowed  the 
sphere  of  the  periodical  essayist.  Steele  and  Addison  might 
range,  chartered  libertines,  in  their  narrow  sheet,  through 
the  whole  range  of  moral  preaching,  literary  and  theatri¬ 
cal  criticism,  politics,  and  what  not.  But,  in  our  mo¬ 
dern  periodicals,  criticism  is  a  distinct  department,  for¬ 
mally  lined  and  marked  out.  The  theatre,  it  has  been 
discovered,  requires  the  undivided  attention  of  one 
labourer.  Politics  never  thrive  beyond  the  columns  of  a 
newspaper.  The  essayist  has  consequently  been  so  re¬ 
stricted  in  his  topics,  that  he  has  found  it  impossible,  as 
it  is  expressed  in  the  emphatic  language  of  the  ring, to 
come  to  time.** 

Undeterred  by  these  considerations,  a  small  knot  of 
friends  have  determined  to  attempt  the  revival  of  this 
style  of  writing.  Each  of  them  has  of  late  tried  his 
hand  at  an  essay  in  the  Edinburgh  Literarg  Journal,  and 
more  than  one  of  them  has  been  rewarded  with  some 
8mall  degree  of  public  approbation.  It  has  struck  them 
that,  by  uniting  their  forces,  by  giving  that  unityjand 
continuity  to  their  fragments,  which  is  the  result  of  pub¬ 
lishing  under  one  name  a  series  of  essays,  harmonizing 
in  their  general  tendency,  they  may  each,  in  the  narrower 
sphere  to  which  the  periodical  essayist  is  now  confined, 
inake  themselves  useful  in  their  day  and  generation. 

The  time  seems  not  altogether  unpropitious  to  such  an 
attempt.  A  marked  change  has  taken  place  in  the  man¬ 
ners,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  organization  of  society, 
jince  the  last  of  their  predecessors  closed  his  wearied 
Ihere  is  a  wide  field  for  useful  and  interesting 
1‘emark,  in  the  contrasted  manners  of  Scotland  as  it  is 
now,  and  Scotland  as  it  was  in  1790.  The  process  hy 
w  lich  the  change  has  been  effected  affords  likewise  a  i 
P  easing  object  of  contemplation.  It  is  like  st.'inding  in  i 
®ntumn  just  where  the  mountain  district  subsides  into  ^ 
^  level  country,  and  watching  the  shifting  clouds,  as  ! 
riving  before  the  wind  they  unwreatlie  themselves  from 
settle  upon  another.  Nor  is  it  the  intentioa 
®  the  contributors  to  the  Bystander,  to  confine  their  ani- 
^  versions  to  our  own  firesides, — tliey  embrace  within 

*  range  of  their  remarks  the  sister-kingdom,  and  the 
^^tinent — and  past  times  as  well  as  present.  No  cha- 
**istjc  feature  of  humanity  is  devoid  of  interest  to 
Ith  such  themes  to  descant  upon,  the  “  Loun- 
name  of  good  omen  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  )  the 


“  Old  Bachelor,’*  the  author  of  An  Essay  on  Flirts,* 
and  the  sentimental  savage,  who  perpetrated  the  tirade 
entitled  “  April  Fools,**  make  their  how  to  tlic  public. 
If  they  fail,  they  only  share  the  fate  of  better  men. 

The  Bystander  is  a  designation  which  they  liavo  not 
(  assumed  hastily,  nor  without  some  reference  to  the  times, 
i  From  their  previous  lucubrations,  to  which  they  have 
just  referred,  the  reader  will  naturally  conclude,  that  the 
I  tone  of  their  contemplated  writings  is  to  he  chielly  light 
j  and  playful — not  without  a  dash  of  the  humourist.  And 
j  he  is  correct  in  his  inference.  At  the  same  time,  the 
'  increasing  acerbity  of  party  spirit  points  out  to  them  a 
j  field,  in  which  their  labours,  if  successful,  may  he  of  tJie 
!  utmost  importance.  They  will  seize  every  opportunity  to 
impress  deeply  upon  the  minds  of  their  readers,  that,  liow- 
ever  they  may  differ  upon  the  great  question  wdneh  now 
agitates  the  nation,  they  possess  an  immense  preponde¬ 
rance  of , sentiments,  opinions,  even  prejudices,  in  com¬ 
mon.  They  will  ever  seek  to  remind  the  angiy  combat¬ 
ants  that  they  are  proud  of  the  same  fathers,  that  they 
have  revelled  in  the  same  intellectual  banquets,  that  they 
have  sat,  and  may  sit  again,  at  the  same  feasts,  that  their 
minds  have  been  expanded  hy  the  aid  of  the  same  manly 
language.  We  can  discuss  a  metaphysical  question,  ami 
he  angry  as  heart  could  wish,  without  retaining  an  after 
grudge.  We  have  all  been  involved  at  times  in  squabbles 
about  matters  of  local  interest,  and  scowled  angrily  at  on/ 
opponents,  and  kissed,  and  become  friends  again.  An: 
why  not  thus  in  the  present  instance  ?  The  question  ai 
issue  is  one  of  vital  and  pervading  interest.  Let  it  he 
contested  strenuously  as  may  he — let  neither  side  give  or 
take  an  inch  of  ground  without  a  struggle.  But  why 
add  to  the  bitterness  of  public  strife  that  of  private  ran¬ 
cour  ?  Why  admit  unamiahle  and  misery-bringing  feel¬ 
ings  to  taint  with  their  pollution  the  battle  of  principle? 

This  warning  is  not  uncalled  for.  We  do  not  all  mb* 
to  the  unseemly  exhibition,  in  what  has  ever,  until  this 
occasion,  been  the  most  decorous  of  our  legislative  assem¬ 
blies.  We  speak  neither  of  those  who  all  but  scowled 
defiance  in  their  sovereign’s  face,  nor  of  liim  wdio,  hy  an 
ill-timed  bravado,  augmented  their  vindictive  anger.  W«‘ 
speak  of  signs— slight,  indeed,  hut  of  fearful  augury — 
that  have  met  us  in  j)rivate  circles.  We  have  heard 
words  thoughtlessly  and  foolishly  dropped  on  one  side, 
of  an  appeal  to  arms — we  have  marke<l  the  bent  brow 
and  suffused  face  with  which  this  silly  speech  was  re¬ 
ceived.  We  know  that  these  were  hut  the  pettish  efi’ii- 
sious  of  a  hot  debate — forgotten  as  soon  as  uttered.  But 
it  is  ever  thus  with  the  first  suggestions  of  evil.  'I’lie 
thought  passes  throiigli  the  mind,  startles  us,  and  dis¬ 
appears.  Afterwards,  wlien  some  chance  association 
recalls  it,  with  its  novelty  it  is  found  to  have  lost  much 
of  its  terror.  It  is  permitted  to  take  up  a  permanent 
lodgement  in  the  brain,  as  a  fancy  which  never  can  !»«• 
reduced  to  practice.  And,  finally,  in  an  unguarded  mo¬ 
ment,  when  passion  is  awake,  and  reason  slumbers,  this 
hated,  despised  thought  is  hastily  caught  at,  to  give  I’oriu 
and  utterance  to  our  fury.  We  return  to  ourselves  only 
to  heroine  aware  of  a  deed,  the  memory  of  which  blasts 
(iiir  future  existence. 
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Perhaps  we  are  unduly  apprehensive  of  civil  commo¬ 
tion.  Having  spent  a  portion  of  our  life  in  a  country 
which  had  suffered  dreadfully  from  its  blighting  influ¬ 
ences,  we  have  had  occasion  to  mark  the  deep  and 
festering  wounds  it  leaves  behind,  and  are,  perhaps, 
over  apprehensive.  But  even  though  matters  should 
not  come  to  this  extremity,  it  is  fearful  to  think  of 
the  alienation  of  friends,  the  heart-burnings  in  families, 
which  political  strife  too  often  occasions.  Of  what  avail 
is  it  that  we  triumph,  if  it  be  at  the  expense  of  all 
that  makes  life  endurable?  Or  will  it  soothe  our  dis¬ 
appointed  spirits  to  feel  that  we  have  rudely  burst  the 
bonds  of  natural  affection,  and  made  others  as  miserable 
as  ourselves  ?  If,  in  the  course  of  its  labours,  the  By¬ 
stander  be  able,  by  its  jest  or  by  its  earnest,  to  bring  one 
individual  to  a  right  way  of  thinking  upon  these  topics — 
to  save,  in  one  instance,  fond  hearts  from  being  rudely 
separated — it  will  be  a  proud  reflection  to  its  conductors. 

Although  it  is  not  our  intention  to  harp  continually 
upon  this  theme — lest,  by  continued  iteration,  we  render 
both  it  and  ourselves  hateful — it  is  with  reference  to  our 
adoption  of  these  pacific  principles  that  we  have  selected 
our  title.  We  do  not  seek  to  insinuate  that  we  belong 
to  neither  of  the  two  great  parties  which  divide  the  state; 
nor  are  we  anxious  to  conceal  that  our  heart  is  with  all 
those  who  are  generally  included  under  the  vague  desig¬ 
nation  of  liberals.  Did  we  think  that  this  avowal  of 
our  sentiments  might  in  the  least  interfere  4vith  the  at¬ 
tention  wliich  we  hope  may  be  paid  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Bystander,  we  might  have  hesitated  to  confess  so 
much.  But  honesty  is  ever  the  best  policy.  And  we 
suspect  that  our  “  inclinings”  are  already  more  than 
guessed  at  by  many  of  our  readers.  W  e  appeal  to  our 
future  lucubnitions,  as  the  only  competent  vouchers  for 
the  impartiality  with  which  we  shall  discharge  our  office 
of  arbiters  between  the  reforming  and  conservative  par¬ 
tisans. 

All  prefaces  are  dull,  and  ours,  we  fear,  has  been  un- 
wontedly  so.  But  we  shall  mend,  never  fear  us. 

L. 


LITERARY  CRITICISM. 


The  Old  Man  of  the  ATowitain,  The  Lovecharm,  and 

Pietro  of  Albano.  Talcs  from  the  German  of  Tiech, 

Small  8vo.  Pp.  33.J.  London.  Edward  Moxon. 

1831. 

Tieck  is  a  name  of  reputation  among  the  tea-table 
coteries  of  Germany.  He  ranks  in  the  same  class  with 
the  Schlegels,  Uhland,  and  La  Motte  Fouque.  He  is 
acute,  fanciful,  passionate,  and  effeminate.  He  has 
translated  portions  of  Shakspeare  with  great  truth  and 
delicacy.  He  has  wrote  poems  innumerable,  against 
which  no  one  can  urge  any  other  objection  tban  that  they 
are  sweet  even  to  cloying,  and  every  one  of  them  most 
pertinaciously  and  tiresomely  like  all  the  rest.  He  has 
wrote  romances  ;  some  of  which  are  expositions  of  what 
he  thinks  the  proper  mode  of  educating  the  human  mind 
in  art  and  science,  and  for  the  active  duties  of  life ;  while 
others  are  of  that  class  so  much  approved  of  by  German 
subscribers  to  circulating  libraries — tales  of  diablerie,  in 
which  the  magic  is  a  shadowy  allegory  of  tlie  workings 
of  human  passion,  and  passion  is  expressed  in  that  ex¬ 
cited,  fervent  state,  where  it  is  on  the  very  verge  of  melt¬ 
ing  into  madness.  Tieck  is  a  free-thinker  too,  and  above 
believing  any  thing  in  the  way  that  common  mortals 
believe  it.  But,  then,  according  to  him,  the  power  of  ! 
conceiving  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  (  whether  such  | 
a  Being  exists,  i*<,  h*  his  eyi's,  a  matter  of  comparative 
indifference)  is  the  noblest  attribute  of  man,  ami  ought 
to  be  carefully  cultivated.  In  accordance  with  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  he  is,  w’ith  all  his  scepticism,  not  like  Frederick 
Schlegel  in  outward  show,  yet,  in  his  inner  soul,  one  Avho  i 
hath  bowed  his  knee  to  the  idolatries,  and  drunk  deep  of  [ 


the  witching  cup  of  Catholicism,— one  who  has  prostrated 
his  intellect  to  acquiesce  in  the  broad  and  unmoditied 
doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  He  is  one  of  your 
whiners  over  the  gone  glories  of  chivalry,  and  of  the 
undivided  church,  and  the  honesty  and  quiet  of  the 
middle  ages.  To  sum  up  his  character,  he  is  a  beautiful 
reader,  and  the  great  happiness  of  his  life  has  been,  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  a  circle  of  blues— youthful  and 
ancient — by  his  delicate  and  impassioned  reading  of 
Shakspeare  ;  and  to  kiss  daily  the  withered  hand  of  the 
faded  beauty  who,  in  virtue  of  her  possessing  a  small 
portion  of  wit,  is  acknowledged  patroness  of  all  in  Dresden 
w’ho  would  be  thought  to  possess  it. 

In  describing  Tieck,  4ve  have  drawn  the  picture  of  a 
pretty^  numerous  class  of  German  literati,  and  one  which 
we  suspect  not  a  few  of  our  readers  have  been  taught  to 
consider  the  representative  of  the  whole.  This  mistake 
may^  be  accounted  for  in  a  manner  more  true  than  Mat¬ 
tering  to  our  national  vanity.  This  morbid  portion  of 
German  literature  has  been  more  largely  translated  into 
English  than  any  other — solely'  because  it  attracts  more 
readers.  This  trash  finds  as  large  a  public  to  devour  it 
here,  although  they  may'  gulp  it  down  in  secret,  having 
the  fear  of  ridicule  before  their  eyes,  as  it  does  at  home. 
The  only'  difference  is,  that  the  Germans  manufiicture 
their  own  love-philtres  and  other  sickening  drugs,  while 
we  beg  or  steal  from  them. 

Our  objection  to  this  unwholesome  mental  food,  is  not 
merely'  that  it  unfits  those  who  indulge  in  it  for  the  du¬ 
ties  of  daily  life  ;  although  that  is  no  light  charge,  seeing 
that  a  sound  and  healthy  literature  sends  back  its  admi¬ 
rers  refreshed  and  invigorated  to  their  respective  tasks. 
It  unfits  a  man  for  clear  and  vigorous  thinking — it  taints 
and  enfeebles  the  imagination — it  diffuses  languor  through 
his  whole  being.  It  pollutes  the  heart  and  deranges  the 
head.  It  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  selfishness,  continued 
craving  after  excitement,  cowardice,  and  superstitioiu 
atheism.  It  is  intellectual  opium-eating. 

We  must,  however,  do  Tieck  the  justice  to  admit,  that, 
although  subdued  to  the  nature  of  the  element  he  has  so 
long  breathed,  he  h.as  a  capacity  of  better  things  in  him, 
and  has  published  several  works  composed  in  a  sounder 
and  more  manly  tone  of  feeling.  His  burlesque  dramas, 
to  which  he  has  given  the  venerable  names  of  ‘‘  Fuss  in 
Boots,”  “  Little  Thumb,”  and  the  like,  are  playful  and 


just  satires  upon  the  fashionable  w'eaknesses  most  predo¬ 
minant  at  the  time  of  their  publication.  ith  the  hap¬ 
piest  and  most  sportive  wit,  he  alternately’  directs  his 
arrows  now  against  those  very'  errors  into  which  he  has 
himself  given — now  against  the  opposite  extreme.  In 
the  former  of  these  works,  we  have  a  regular  drama 
manufactured  out  of  the  adventures  of  the  faithful  adhe¬ 
rent  of  the  Marquis  of  Carrabas.  But  the  gentlemen 
haunting  the  sixth  bench  of  the  pit  are  also  introduced 
criticising  away'  with  all  their  might.  The  heads  of  the 
my'stical,  rationalist,  and  antiquarian  schools  of  Germain, 
canvass  the  merits  of  the  piece  in  a  most  edifying  st}le, 
and  many'  of  their  little  imitators  join  in  the  discussion. 
Peculiarly’  happy  are  the  remarks  of  the  sage,  insisting 
upon  the  truth  and  accuracy  with  which  the  actor  who 
represents  the  cat  imitates  the  motions  of  the  feline  species, 
and  thereupon  kneeling  down  to  him  as  a  godlike  actor. 
E(|ually'  profound  is  the  my’stic  who  discovers  the  poet  s 
hidden  meaning.  In  the  other  drama  4ve  have  name* , 
some  of  the  over-refinements  of  modern  education  aie 
licately'  exposed. 

It  is  not,  liowever,  any'  of  this  class  of  Tieck  s  uor  > 
that  the  present  translator  has  brought  liefore  the  j)uhli(. 
He  knew  better  what  was  most  likely’  to  go  down,  .on 


dected  iVom  the  author’s  legends  and  tales  of  overstiainej 
‘iitlment.  I'he  first  is  amoral  tale,  warning  against  siu  1 
erversions  of  sentiment  as  none  could  fall  into  hut  t  a 
df-willed  idle  brooder  over  his  own  iniagining^>  whocou 
mceive  them — a  medicine,  in  short,  nee(h*d  hy  none  01 
icurables.  The  other  two  are  stories  of  witch-i  ijnies 
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and  incantations,  and  of  people  who  have  sold  themselves 
to  the  devil.  There  is  power  in  the  whole  of  them — not 
unfreqnently  beauty  and  fine  sentiment — and  yet  withal 
they  are  but  convulsive  efforts  of  misdirected  genius. 

We  give  an  extract  fin*  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  read¬ 
ers  as  may  wish  to  know  how  to  raise  the  dead,  after  the 
most  approved  German  fashion  ; 

«  In  the  city  on  that  same  night  strange  things  had  been 

on,  which  as  yet  were  a  secret  to  every  body.  Scarcely 
had  the  darkness  spVead  thickly  abroad,  when  Pietro,  whom 
people  commonly  called  by  the  name  of  his  birthplace,  Apone, 
or  Abano,  retiring  into  his  secret  study  at  the  back  of  his 
house  set  all  his  apparatus,  all  the  instruments  of  his  art, 
in  due  order,  for  some  mysterious  and  extraordinary  under¬ 
taking^.  He  himself  was  clad  in  a  long  robe,  charactered 
\vith%trange  hierogylphs;  he  had  described  the  magical 
circles  in  the  hall,  and  he  arranged  every  thing  with  his 
utmost  skill,  to  be  certain  of  the  result.  lie  had  searched 
diligently  into  the  configuration  of  the  stars,  and  was  now 
awaiting  the  auspicious  moment. 

o  His  companion,  the  hideous  Beresynth,  was  also  dressed 
in  magical  garments.  He  fetched  every  thing  at  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  bidding,  and  set  it  down  just  as  Pietro  thought  need¬ 
ful.  Painted  hangings  were  unrolled  over  the  walls ;  the 
floor  of  the  room  was  covered  over  ;  the  great  magical  mirror 
was  pkaced  upright ;  and  nearer  and  nearer  came  the  mo¬ 
ment  which  the  magician  deemed  the  most  fortunate. 

‘  Hast  thou  put  the  crystals  within  the  circles?’  de¬ 
manded  Pietro. 

“  ‘  Yes  ;*  returned  his  busy  mate,  whose  ugliness  kept 
bustling  to  and  fro  merrily  and  unweariably  amid  the  vials, 
mirrors,  human  skeletons,  and  all  the  other  strange  imple¬ 
ments.  The  incense  was  now  brought ;  a  flame  blazetl 
upon  the  altar  ;  and  the  magician  cautiously,  almost  with 
trembling,  took  the  great  volume  out  of  his  most  secret 
cabinet. 

“  ‘  Do  we  start  now  ?’  cried  Beresynth. 

‘‘  ‘  Silence !’  answered  the  old  man  solemnly  :  ‘  interrupt 
not  these  holy  proceedings  by  any  profane  or  any  useless 
words.’  He  read,  at  first  in  a  low  voice,  then  louder  and 
more  earnestly,  as  he  paced  with  measured  steps  to  and  fro, 
and  then  again  round  in  a  circle.  After  a  while  he  paused 
and  said,— ‘  Look  out,  how  the  heavens  are  shaping  them¬ 
selves.’ 

‘‘  ‘  Thick  darkness,’  replied  the  servant  on  his  return, 
‘  has  enwrapt  the  sky  ;  the  clouds  are  driving  along  ;  rain 
is  beginning  to  drip.’ 

“  ‘  They  favour  me  !’  exclaimed  the  old  man  :  it  must 
succeed.’  He  now  knelt  down,  and  murmuring  his  incan¬ 
tations,  often  touched  the  ground  with  his  forehead.  His 
face  was  heated  ;  his  eyes  sparkled.  He  was  heard  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  holy  names  which  it  is  forbidden  to  utter  ;  and, 
alter  a  long  time,  he  sent  his  servant  out  again  to  look  at 
the  firmament.  IMeanwhile  the  onrush  of  the  storm  was 
heard  ;  lightning  and  thunder  chased  each  other ;  and  the 
house  seemed  to  tremble  to  its  loudest  foundations. 

**  ‘  Hearken  to  the  tempest !’  shouted  Beresynth,  coming 
back  hastily  ;  ‘  hell  has  risen  up  from  below,  and  is  raging 
with  fire  and  fierce  cracking  crashes  of  thunder;  a  wliirV- 
wind  is  raving  through  the  midst  of  it;  and  the  earth  is 
quaking  with  fear.  Hold  with  your  conjuring,  lest  the 
spokes  of  the  world  spliuter,  and  the  rim  that  holds  it 
together  burst.* 

I'ool!  simpleton!*  cried  the  magician  ;  ‘have  done  with 
my  useless  prating  !  Tear  back  all  the  doors ;  throw  the 
nouse-door  wide  open.’ 

inedwurt  withdrew  to  perform  his  master’s  orders, 
leanwhile  Pietro  lighted  the  consecrated  tapers ;  with  a 
shudder  he  walked  up  to  the  great  torch  that  stood  upon 
the  high  candlestick ;  this  too  at  last  was  burning  ;  then  he 
hrew  himself  on  the  ground,  and  conjured  louder  and 
ouder.  His  eyes  flashed  ;  all  his  limbs  shook  and  shrunk 
in  convulsions  ;  and  a  cold  sweat  of  agony  trickled  from 
IS  brow.  With  wihl  gestures,  as  if  scared  out  of  his  senses, 
le  dwarf  rushed  in  again,  and  lea]»ed  for  safety  within  the 
‘‘ircles.  ‘  Xhe  world  is  at  the  last  gasp,’  he  shrieked,  pale 
ht  ^^hattering  teetli :  ‘  the  storms  are  rolling  onward ; 
♦ut  all  beneath  the  voiceless  night  is  dismay  and  horror ; 
>cry  living  thing  has  fled  into  its  closet,  or  crept  beneath 
of  its  bed,  to  skulk  away  from  its  fears,’ 
tl  man  lifted  up  a  face  of  gliastly  juileiiess  from 

ic  floor,  and  w’ith  wrenched  and  iiidistiriguisliable  features, 
^  reamed  in  sounds  not  bis  own,  ‘  Be  silent,  wretch,  and 
Is  urb  not  the  w'ork,  (iive  heed,  and  keep  a  fast  hold  on 
y  senses  The  greatest  things  are  still  behind.’ 


“  With  a  voice  as  if  he  would  split  his  breast,  he  read 
and  conjured  again ;  his  breath  seemed  often  to  fail  him  ; 
it  was  as  though  the  gigantic  effort  must  kill  him.  Here¬ 
upon  a  medley  of  voices  were  suddenly  heard  as  in  a  quarrel, 
then  again  as  in  talk  ;  they  whispered ;  they  shouted  and 
laughed  ;  songs  darted  from  among  them,  together  with  the 
jumbled  notes  of  strange  instruments.  All  the  vessels  grew 
alive,  and  strode  forward,  and  went  back  again  ;  and  out  of 
the  walls  in  every  room  gushed  creatures  of  every  kind,  ver¬ 
min,  and  monsters,  and  hideous  abortions  in  the  richest 
confusion. 

^Master  1’  screamed  Beresynth  ;  ‘the  house  is  growing 
too  tight.  What  shall  we  do  wdth  all  these  ghosts  ?  they 
must  eat  one  another.  O  woe  !  O  woe !  they  are  all  with 
ciib,  and  are  come  here  to  whelp:  new  brutes  keep  sprout¬ 
ing  out  of  the  old  ones,  and  the  child  is  always  wilder  and 
trighttuller  than  its  dam.  My  w'its  are  leaving  me  in  the 
lurch.  And  then  this  music  into  the  bargain,  this  ringing 
and  piping,  and  laughter  athwart  it,  and  funeral  hymns 
enough  to  make  one  cry !  l^ook,  master  !  look  !  the  walls, 
the  rooms,  are  stretching  themselves,  and  spreading  out  into 
vast  halls;  the  ceilings  are  running  away  out  of  sight;  and 
the  creatures  are  still  shooting  fonh,  and  thicken  as  fast  as 
the  space  grows.  Have  you  no  counsel  ?— have  you  no 
help  ?’  ‘ 

“  In  complete  exhaustion  Pietro  now  raised  himself ;  his 
whole  form  was  changed,  and  he  seemed  to  be  dying.  ‘  Look 
out  once  more,’  he  said,  faintly;  ‘  turn  thine  eyes  towards 
the  dome,  and  bring  me  tidings  of  what  thou  seest.’ 

“  ‘  I  am  treading  the  rabble  here  on  the  head,*  roared  Be¬ 
resynth,  totally  bewildered;  ‘they  are  disjmrting  themselves 
in  twining  about  me  like  serpents,  and  are  ljuighing  me  to 
scorn.  Are  they  ghosts  ?  are  they  demons,  or  empty  phan¬ 
toms?  Getaway!  Well,  if  you  won’t  move  out  of  my 

?ath,  I’ll  stamp  downright  upon  your  green  and  blue  snouts, 
werybody  must  take  care  of  number  One,  even  if  a  devil 
is  to  be  the  sufferer.’  He  stumbled  out  muttering. 

“  Things  now  grew  tranquil,  and  Pietro  stood  up.  He 
waved  his  arm,  and  all  those  strange  forms  which  had  been 
crawling  about  the  floor  and  twisting  around  each  other  in 
the  air,  vanished.  He  wiped  off  the  sweat  and  tears,  and 
drew  his  breath  more  freely.  His  servant  came  back  and 
said  :  ‘  iVIaster,  all  is  quiet  and  well ;  but  sundry  light  forms 
flitted  by  me,  and  lost  themselves  in  the  dark  sky.  There¬ 
upon,  while  1  kept  staring  immovably  towards  the  dome,  a 
mighty  crash  sounded,  as  if  all  the  strings  of  a  harp  were 
hreakitig  at  once,  and  a  clap  came  that  made  the  streets  and 
the  houses  all  tremble.  The  great  door  of  the  church  hurst 
open  ;  flutes  warbled  sweetly  and  lovelily  ;  and  a  soft  light 
brightness  streamed  forth  from  the  heart  of  the  church. 
Immediately  after,  the  form  of  a  woman  stepped  into  the  ra¬ 
diance,  pale,  hut  glancing,  bedecked  with  crowns  of  flowers; 
she  glided  through  the  <loor,  and  gleams  of  light  strewed  a 
path  for  her  to  tread  along.  Her  head  upright,  her  hands 
folded,  she  is  floating  hither  toward  onr  dwelling.  Is  this 
she  for  whom  yon  hav’e  been  waiting  ?* 

“  ‘  Take  the  golden  key,’  answere<l  Pietro,  ‘  and  unlock 
the  innermost  richest  cbjimber  of  my  house.  See  that  the 
purple  tapestries  are  spread  out,  that  the  perfumes  are  scat¬ 
tering  their  sweetness.  Then  away,  and  get  thee  to  bed. 
Make  no  further  enquiry  into  what  happens.  Be  obedient 
ami  silent,  as  thou  vainest  thy  life.* 

“  ‘  I  know  you  too  well,’  returned  the  dwarf,  and  walked 
off  with  the  key,  casting  back  another  look  of  something 
like  mischievous  delight. 

“  Meanwhile  a  lovely  murmur  approache<l,  Pietro  went 
into  the  entrance-hall,  and  in  glided  the  pale  body  of  Cre- 
scentio,  in  her  robe  of  death,  still  holding  the  crucifix  in  her 
folded  hands.  He  stood  still  before  her;  she  drew  uj>  the 
lids  from  her  large  eyes,  and  shrank  back  from  him  with 
such  a((uick  start  that  the  wreaths  of  flowers  dropped  down 
from  her  shaking  head.  Without  sp(‘aking  a  word  he 
wrest«*d  her  fast-clasped  hands  asunder ;  hut  in  the  left  she 
kept  the  crucifix  tightly  clenched.  By  the  right  hand  he 
led  her  through  HMiin  after  room,  and  she  moved  by  his 
side  stiffly  and  with  indifference,  never  looking  aroiincl. 

“  They  reached  the  furthest  chamber.  Purple  and  gold, 
silk  and  velvet,  were  its  costly  garniture.  The  light  only 
glimmered  iii  faintly  by  day  through  the  heavy  curtains. 
He  pointed  to  the  couch  ;  and  the  liiiconscioiis  holder  of  a 
charmed  life  stooped  ami  bent  down  like  a  lily  that  the 
wind  shakes;  she  sank  u])on  the  red  coverlet  and  bre.atbed 
painfully.  From  a  golden  vial  the  old  man  poured  a  pre¬ 
cious  essence  into  a  little  crystal  cup,  and  set  it  before  her 
I  mouth.  Her  pale  lips  sipped  the  wondrous  draught ;  she 
1  again  imfoldeil  her  eyes,  fixed  them  ou  her  foniier  friend. 
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tui'ned  away  from  him  with  an  expresjsioii  of  loathing,  and 
fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  ” 


View  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Egypt ;  with  an  Outline  of 
its  Natural  Histoiy,  By  the  Rev.  Michael  Russeli. 
LL. D.  {Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  VoL  III,) 
Edinburgh :  Oliver  and  Boyd.  London :  Simpkin 
and  Marshall.  1831. 

We  have  no  experimental  notion  of  the  traveller’s 
feelings  as  he  journeys  up  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  but  we  | 
know  that  there  is  no  country  whose  antiquities  press  so 
heavily  upon  the  imagination  as  the  land  of  Egypt.  We 
have  studied  with  attention  ancient  and  modern  descrip¬ 
tions  of  them,  have  consulted  engravings,  have  lost  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  every  sarcophagus,  and  idol,  and 
huge  head,  that  came  within  our  reacli ;  and  yet,  whenever  ^ 
we  revert  to  the  structures  of  that  country,  we  feel,  while  j 
striving  to  picture  them  to  our  mind’s  eye,  like  one  labour¬ 
ing  under  the  pressure  of  a  niglitmare — seeking  to  grapple 
with  vague  impossibilities.  There  they  stand,  so  huge 
in  their  dimensions,  that  the  mind  is  ballled  when  it  at¬ 
tempts  to  conceive  superintendents  long  enough  lived,  or 
workmen  numerous  enough  to  rear  them.  Nor  is  this 
all,  regard  them  nearer — each  huge  block  of  scarcely 
penetrable  stone  is  tattooed  all  over  with  minute  but 
exquisitely  finished  hieroglyphics.  Further — in  every 
building  we  can  recognise  the  traces  of  design  necessarily 
referring  it  to  the  purposes  of  some  vast  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  superstition.  Yet  there  they  stand  alone  in  a  half 
cultivated  desert,  surrounded  by  a  people  which  can  nei¬ 
ther  understand  nor  feel  them.  Scarcely  a  tradition 
lingers  in  the  world  of  the  men  who  built  them,  or  the 
purposes  they  were  meant  to  serve  ;  for  what  are  a  few 
names,  and  half-a-dozen  vague  anecdotes  handed  down  to 
.  us  at  second  and  third  hand  ?  We  know  more  about  the 
process  of  the  world’s  creation  than  of  theirs.  They  are 
dark  and  inscrutable  as  the  material  universe  to  which 
they  seem  more  nearly  akin  than  the  mere  buildings  of 
men.  As  the  Titans  of  old  mythology  occupied  a  place 
intermediate  between  gods  and  the  humankind,  so  do 
the  pyramids  and  the  huge  temples  of  the  hundred-gated 
Thebes  between  the  mountains  and  the  edifices  of  man’s 
construction. 

Dr  Russell  has  condensed  v/ithin  small  compass,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  felicitous  manner,  and  narrated  with  spirit 
and  elegance,  all  that  the  mass  of  readers  care  to  know 
about  this  land  of  wonders — enough  to  convey  an  im¬ 
pressive  picture  of  all  its  peculiarities.  After  an  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter,  wdiich,  although  well  written,  and  in¬ 
genious  in  its  views,  is  to  our  mind  the  least  satisfactory 
in  the  book,  he  proceeds  to  lay  before  us  in  the  second,  a 
compendium  of  the  physical  and  political  geography  of 
Egypt.  His  third  traces  the  civil  history  of  the  country 
from  the  first  faint  whispers  of  tradition,  down  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Saracens.  The  next  three  chapters  treat 
of  the  mechanical  labours  of  the  ancient  Egyptians — 
their  literature  and  science — and  the  remains  of  ancient 
art  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Chapters  seven  and  eight 
contain  the  civil  history  and  statistics  of  modern  Egypt. 
The  ninth,  as  supplementary  to  these  two,  treats  of  the 
oases  which  gem  the  desert  around  Egypt,  and  seem  to 
have  been,  in  the  old  time,  islands  of  the  civilisation  of 
which  that  nation  was  the  continent.  We  have,  last  of 
all,  one  chapter  containing  a  summary  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  tribes  which  have  in  succession  inha¬ 
bited  Egypt,  and  one  presenting  us  with  a  survey  of  its 
natural  history.  This  brief  analysis  of  the  contents  of 
the  volume  now  before  us,  will  serve  to  indicate  the  mass 
of  interesting  matter  it  contains.  The  author  has  dis¬ 
played,  in  the  execution  of  his  task,  an  extent  of  reading 
which  is  only  equalled  by  his  critical  sagacity  and  good 
taste.  Altogether  this  is  the  most  interesting,  and  cer¬ 
tainly,  in  a  literary  i)oint  of  view,  the  most  highly 


finished  volume  of  the  Ciibimt  Library  which  has 
appeared. 

It  is  difficult  to  select  short  passages  capable  of  convey 
ing  an  adequate  idea  of  a  work  like  this.  There  is  an 
interest,  however,  attaching  to  the  patient  and  sagacious 
spirit  evinced  by  some  of  the  explorers  of  Egyptian  anti 
quities,  that  has  induced‘us  to  select  one  or  two  of  their 
adventures.  First  comes  Mr  Davison’s  descent  into 
what  is  called  the  “  well”  of  the  first  i>yramid. 


‘‘  The  account  given  by  Mr  Davison  of  his  descent  into 
the  well  now  alluded  to,  is  so  interesting,  that  we  cannot 
withhold  from  the  reader  an  outline  of  his  i>roceedin<r8 
Conceiving  it  to  be  very  deep,  he  provided  himself  with  a 
large  quantity  of  rope,  one  end  of  which  he  tied  round  his 
waist ;  and  letting  down  a  lantern  attached  to  a  small  cord 
he  resolutely  prepared  to  follow.  With  no  small  difficulty 
he  prevailed  on  two  of  his  servants  and  three  Arabs  to  hol’d 
the  line — the  latter  assuring  him  that  there  were  ‘diosts 
below%  and  that  he  never  could  hope  to  return,  lakirur 
w  ith  him  a  few  sheets  of  paper,  a  compass,  a  measure,  and 
another  lighted  candle,  he  commenced  the  descent,  and  soon 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  first  well  or  shaft.  Here  he 
found,  on  the  south  side,  at  the  distance  of  about  eight  feet 
from  the  place  where  he  landed,  a  second  opening,  w  hich 
descended  perpendicularly  to  the  depth  of  live  feet  ordy 
and  at  four  feet  ten  inches  from  the  bottom  of  this,  he  dis¬ 
covered  a  third  shaft,  the  mouth  of  which  w’as  nearly 
blocked  up  with  a  large  stone,  leaving  an  opening  barely 
sufficient  to  allow  a  man  to  pass.  Here  he  droj>ped  down 
his  lantern,  not  only  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  to  w’hat 
depth  he  was  about  to  proceed,  but  also  to  determine 
whether  the  air  were  pernicious  or  otherwise.  The  shalr, 
however,  was  so  tortuous,  that  the  candle  soon  became 
invisible ;  but  the  consul  w^as  not  to  be  discouraged,  as 
nothing  less  than  a  journey  to  the  bottom  would  satisfy  his 
eager  curiosity.  His  main  difficulty  arose  from  the  super¬ 
stitious  dread  of  the  Arabs,  who  could  hardly  be  prevailed 
upon  to  go  down  and  hold  the  rope.  After  many  prayers, 
and  threats,  and  promises  of  money,  and  of  all  the  treasure 
which  might  be  found  in  the  well,  the  avarice  of  one  man 
so  far  overcame  his  terror,  that  he  ventured  to  descend ; 
though,  on  reaching  the  bottom,  ‘he  stared  about  him  jiale 
and  trembling,  and  appeared  more  like  a  spectre  than  a 
human  being.’ 


“  Mr  Davison  now  pushed  forward  wdth  the  rope  round 
his  body,  being  convinced,  from  the  distant  view  of  the 
lantern  which  he  had  let  down,  that  this  w’ell  w’as  some¬ 
what  deeper  than  the  first.  Having  proceeded  a  little 
farther  than  half-way  to  the  spot  where  the  candle  had 
rested,  he  came  to  a  grotto  about  fifteen  feet  long,  four  or 
five  wide,  and  nearly  the  height  of  a  man.  From  this 
place  the  third  shaft  or  well  was  sloping ;  and,  by  throwing 
down  a  stone,  he  ascertained  it  to  be  of  much  greater  deptli 
than  the  others.  But,  still  resolved  to  persevere,  he  pushed 
the  lantern  a  little  before  him,  and  set  out  afresh  on  his 
journey,  calling  to  the  Arab  to  loosen  the  rope  gently,  and 
availing  himself  of  little  holes  made  in  the  rock,  obviously 
with  the  purpose  of  aiding  a  descent.  At  length,  the  shaft 
beginning  to  return  a  little  more  to  the  ]>erpendicular,  lie 
arrived  speedily  at  the  bottom,  where  he  fouinl  all  tarther 
passage  precluded  by  a  large  accumulation  ct  sand  and 
rubbish. 

“  Having  reached  this  point,  our  adventurer  began  to  re¬ 
flect  on  two  circumstances  which  had  not  belon*  occurred 
to  him,  either  of  which  would  have  agitated  weaker  nerves 
The  fii*st  was,  that  the  multitude  of  bats  which  he  had  dis- 
turbed  might  put  out  his  candle,  and  the  sec«md,  that  llu* 
immense  stone  on  the  mouth  of  the  jfit  might  sliji  dou  u 
and  close 
tom,  he 

$1  ^  t  (^61 1  ^  V.  oy  M  m.  - |  -  •  - 

It  had  been  used,  as  is  conjectured,  by  3Ir  \\  ood,— t  u 
author  of  a  work  on  the  ruins  of  Balbec  ami  Ikdniyra,---  ^ 
assist  his  progress  downwards;  but  he,  it  is  conclu<‘<» 
must  have  stopped  short  at  the  grotto.  Y  hen  ?'Ir 
on  his  return,  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  first  shaft,  1 1 
candles  fell  and  went  out;  upon  which  ‘the  jicor  . 
thought  himself  lost.’  He  laid  hold  of  tlic  roj»e, 
master  was  about  to  ascend,  declaring  that  he  wouhl 
liave  his  brains  blown  out  than  belelt  alone  there  amJ  * 
devil.  ‘  I  tlierefore  permitted  him,’  says  the  con>nl> 
before;  and,  though  it  was  much  imne  diflieult  to  ax ‘ 
than  to  descend,  1  know  not  how  it  was,  but  he  sciain  » 
up  a  hundred  times  more  quickly  than  he  liad  come  do^'  u. 
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The  main  difiiciilty  Mr  Davison  had  to  struggle  with 
was  the  superstition  of  his  attendants.  It  was  chiefly  phy¬ 
sical  obstacles  that  threw  themselves  in  the  way  of  the 
sagacious  and  enduring  Bclzoni. 

u  The  resolution  of  Belzoni,  however,  a  private  unassist- 
individual,  achieved  a  conquest  over  the  mvsterv  of  an- 

'  *  1  •  1.  -I.- _ -1  : _ .  L’  * 


flamed  him  at  once  with  the  desire  and  the  confldence  of 
discovering  a  passage  into  the  secret  chambers  of  Cephrenes, 
the  reputed  founder  of  the  second  Pyramid. 

«  His  first  attempt  was  not  attended  with  an  adequate 
degree  of  success,  while  the  labour  and  expense  which  it 
entailed  upon  him  were  so  great  as  would  have  cooled  the 
ardour  of  a  less  zealous  antiquarj’.  He  began  by  forcing  a 
passage,  which  he  was  soon  obliged  to  abandon,  as  eijually 
hopeless  to  himself,  and  dangerous  to  the  persons  employed. 
Ihit  this  disappointment  only  increased  his  desire  to  accom¬ 
plish  an  object  on  which  he  had  staked  his  haj)piness,  as 
well  as  his  reputation.  Observing  minutely  the  exterior  of 
the  Clreat  Pyramid,  he  satisfied  himself  that  the  fiassage 
was  not  placed  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  but 
that  it  ran  in  a  straight  line  to  the  eastern  side  of  what  is 
called  the  King’s  Chamber;  which,  being  in  the  centre  of 
the  Pyramid,  he  conjectured  that  the  entrance  must  be  as 
far  from  the  middle  of  the  face,  as  is  the  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  chamber  to  the  east  end  of  it.  Having  made 
this  clear  and  simple  observation,  he  concluded,  that,  if  there 
were  any  chainber  in  the  second  Pyramid,  the  orifice  could 
not  he  at  the  spot  where  he  had  begun  his  excavation,  but, 
calculating  by  the  position  of  the  passage  in  the  first,  nearly 
thirty  feet  farther  east. 

“  Encouraged  by  these  new  views,  he  returned  to  his 
task,  and  was  immediately  delighted  to  observe  that,  at  the 
very  ]dace  where  he  intended  to  recommence  operations, 
there  was  a  hollow’  on  the  surface  of  the  building.  Any 
traveller,  says  he,  Avho  shall  hereafter  visit  the  Pyramids, 
may  plainly  perceive  this  concavity  above  the  true  entrance. 
Summoning  his  Arabs,  he  fortlnvith  resumed  his  toils ;  and 
so  correct  w  as  his  measurement  that  he  did  not  deviate  more 
than  tw’o  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  passage  which  Avas  to 
admit  him  into  the  recesses  of  this  Aast  edifice.  The  natiA’e 
Avorkmeii  AA’ere  indeed  as  sceptical  as  ever,  entertaining  not 
the  slightest  expectation  that  any  approach  Avould  e\’er  be 
discovered,  and  occasionally  muttering  their  opinion  of  him 
in  the  expressiA’e  term  7nagtioony  AA’hich,  in  their  language, 
denotes  madman  or  fool. 

“  After  clearing  away  a  great  deal  of  rubbish,  and  cut¬ 
ting  through  massy  stones,  lie  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the 
edge  of  a  block  of  granite, — the  material  used  for  casing  the 
passages  in  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops, — inclining  downward 
at  the  same  angle  as  in  the  latter  building,  and  pointing  to- 
Avards  the  centre.  On  the  follo\ving  day  three  large  slabs 
were  discoA’ered,  one  on  each  side,  anil  the  third  on  the  top, 
indicating  A’ery  distinctly  that  the  object  of  his  search  Avas 
now  about  to  be  realized.  In  a  few’  hours,  accordingly,  the 
right  entrance  into  the  l^yramid  AA’as  opened, — proving  to 
he  a  passage  four  feet  high,  and  three  feet  six  inclies  Avide, 
formed  of  granite,  and  descending  a  hundred  and  four  feet 
^UA’ards  the  centre,  at  an  angie  of  tw’eiity-six  degrees, 
pearly  all  this  passage  Avas  filled  Avith  large  stones  Avhich 
had  fallen  from  the  upper  part,  and,  as  the  floor  slopes 
downwards,  they  hud  slid  on  till  some  larger  than  the  rest 
stopped  the  AA’ay. 

“  1  he  next  portion  of  his  task  was  to  reinoA’e  this  rub- 
bisli,  Avhich  had  extended  cahui  to  the  entrance  of  tliecham- 
h^r.  At  length  he  reached  a  portcullis,  which,  being  a 
hxed  block  of  stone,  at  first  sight  appeared  to  obstruct  all 
hirth^ii.  progress  into  the  interior.  ‘  It  stared  me  in  the 
Hce,  says  ^Ir  Belzoni,  ‘and  sai<l  /ir  plus  ultra, — {oittingan 
as  I  thought,  to  all  my  jirojects  ;*  for  it  made  a  close 
joint  w’itli  the  grooA’c  at  eacli  side,  and  on  thetiip  it  seemed 
hrin  as  the  rock  itself  Avhich  formed  the  passage.  On  a 
5  ose  inspection,  how'ev'er,  he  jierceiveil  that,  at  the  bottom, 

^  W’as  raised  about  eight  inches  from  the  lower  jutrt  of  the 
which  AA’as  cut  beneath  to  receive  it ;  and  he  found 
jy  this  circumstance  that  the  large  slab  before  him  AV’as  no- 
than  a  harrier  of  granite,  one  foot  three  inches 
lick.  Having  observed  a  small  aperture  at  the  top,  he 
rust  a  straw  int(»  it  upwards  of  three  feet, — a  discovery 
^hich  cofivinc<‘d  him  that  there  was  a  vacuum  prepared  to 
^ceive  the  jiortcuUis.  The  raising  of  it,  indeed,  Avas  a  work 
small  difficulty.  As  soon,  however,  as  it  was  elevated 


high  enough  for  a  man  to  pass,  an  Arab  entered  with  a 
candle,  and  announced  that  the  place  Avithin  Avas  very  fine. 
A  little  more  room  enabled  our  adventurer  to  si^ueeze  his 
jierson  through,  Avben  he  exclaims, — ‘  After  thirty  days  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  finding  myself  in  the  way  to  the  central 
chamber  of  one  of  the  twm  great  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  Avhich 
have  long  been  the  admiration  of  beholders.*  ” 

There  are  relics  of  past  ages  more  enduring  than  stone 
or  marble— festiA’als,  the  observance  of  which  has  been 
transmitted,  not  only  from  generation  to  generation,  but 
from  one  tribe  of  the  bumau  race  to  another,  AA’hich  has 
expelled  it  from  the  seats  of  its  ancestors.  The  feelings 
and  imaginations  of  man  are  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  once 
a  set  form  of  expressing  them  has  gained  a  local  habita¬ 
tion,  it  is  indestructible.  Of  this  class  of  relics  is  a  so¬ 
lemnity  observed  annually  at  the  rising  of  the  Nile. 

“  The  festiA’al  of  opening  the  Calige,  or  cutting  the  bank 
of  the  Nile,  is  still  annually  obserA’cd  at  Cairo,  and  is  one 
of  the  few”  ancient  customs  Avbicb  continue  to  identify  the 
inhabitants  of  the  modern  capital  AA^ith  their  remotest  an¬ 
cestors.  The  year  in  Avhich  ]Mr  Came  A’isiti^l  Egypt,  the 
Kith  of  August  AV’jis  the  day  appointed  for  this  solemnity, 
the  inundation  luiving  reached  nearly  its  greatest  height. 
Accompanied  hy  some  iViends,  he  repairi'd  about  eight  in 
the  evening  to  the  place,  Avliich  Avas  a  few  miles  distant 
from  the  city,  amidst  the  roaring  of  cannon,  illuminations, 
ami  flre\A’orks.  The  sliores  of  the  Nile,  a  long  Avay  down 
from  Boiilak,  Avere  covered  Avith  gnuips  of  people, — some 
seated  beneath  the  large  spreading  sycamores  smoking,  others 
gatliered  around  jiarties  of  Arabs,  avIio  Avere  dancing  Avith 
infinite  gaiety  and  jdeasiire,  and  uttering  loud  exclamations 
of  joy, — affording  an  amusing  contrast  to  the  passionless 
demeanour  and  tranquil  features  of  their  IMosIein  oppressors. 
Perpetually  moving  oA’cr  the  scene,  Avliich  Avas  illumined  by 
the  most  brilliant  moonlight,  AA’ere  seen  Albanian  soldiers 
in  their  national  costume,  Nubians  from  the  burning  clime 
of  farther  Egyjit,  Avith  iVIamlouks,  Arabs,  and  Turks. 

“  At  last  day  broke,  and  soon  after  the  report  of  a  cannon 
announced  that  the  event  s<»  ardently  Avished  for  Avas  at 
hand.  In  a  short  time  the  kiaya  bey,  the  chief  minister  of 
the  pasha,  firrived  Avith  his  guard,  and  took  his  seat  on  the 
summit  of  the  opjiosite  bank.  A  number  of  Arabs  now 
began  to  dig  doAA’ii  the  dike  Avbicb  confined  the  Nile,  the 
bosom  of  Avbich  Avas  coven*d  AV’itb  a  number  of  jdeusure- 
boats  full  of  jieojde.  Availing  to  sail  along  the  canal  through 
the  city.  Before  the  mound  Avas  completely  demolished, 
the  increasing  dampness  and  shaking  of  the  earth  induced 
the  Avorkineu  to  leaA’e  off.  Several  of  them  then  plunged 
into  the  stream,  and,  exerting  all  their  strength  to  push 
doAvn  the  remaining  part,  small  openings  Avere  soon  made, 
and  the  river  broke  through  with  irresistible  violence ;  for 
some  time  it  AA’as  like  the  rushing  of  a  cataract. 

“  According  to  custom,  the  kiaya  bey  distributed  a  good 
sum  of  money, — throw’iiig  it  into  the  bed  of  the  c^iiial  below, 
Avbere  a  great  many  men  and  boys  scrambbvl  for  if.  It  was 
ail  amusing  scene,  as  the  Avater  gathered  fast  round  them, 
to  see  them  struggling  and  groping  amidst  the  waves  for 
the  coin  ;  but  the  A’iolence  of  the  torrent  soon  bore  them 
away.  Tliere  were  some,  indeed,  who  bad  lingered  to  the 
last,  and  now  sought  to  save  themselves  by  swimming,— 
still  bnifeting  the  AvaAes,  and  gras[ung  at  the  money  shower¬ 
ed  down,  and  diving  after  it  as  it  disappeared.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  this  sport  costs  a  lew  Tia’cs  every  year,  and  the 
author  informs  us  there  was  one  young  man  drowned  oa 
the  present  occasion. 

“  The  dilferent  vessels,  long  ere  the  fall  had  subsided, 
rushed  into  the  canal,  and  entered  the  city,  their  decks 
crowded  Avitli  all  ranks,  uttering  loud  exclamations  of  joy. 
TJie  overflowing  of  tin?  Nile  is  the  richest  blessing  of  Heavea 
to  the  Egyi^tians ;  and,  as  it  finds  its  way  gradually  into 
A’arious  parts  of  ('airo,  tin?  inliabitants  flock  to  <Iriiik  of  it, 
to  Avash  in  il,  and  to  rejoice  in  its  progress.  The  vast  square 
cNilled  tlie  Birket,  wbicli  a  few  lionrs  before  had  presented  the 
ai>pearance  of  a  dusty  iieglecte<l  field,  Avas  now  turned  into 
a  beautiful  scene,  being  covered  Avitli  an  exj)ansc  of  water 
out  of  the  bosom  of  Avhieh  arose  the  finest  sycamore  tret*s. 
The  souikIs  of  joy  and  festivity,  of  music  and  songs,  Avere 
now  heard  all  over  city,  Avitb  cries  of  ‘  Allah,  Allah  !* 
and  thanks  to  the  Divine  bounty  fur  so  inestimable  a  bene¬ 
faction.” 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  illustrations  of  this 
volume  are  engraved  ia  wood  by  Braastoa  ia  a  very 
superior  style. 
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Sketches  of  Irish  Character.  By  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall.  Se¬ 
cond  Series.  12mo.  Bp.  448.  London.  Westley 
and  Davis.  1831* 

Mrs  Hall  is  a  writer  after  our  own  heart.  If  she 
does  not  possess  Miss  Edgeworth’s  masculine  power  of 
scanning  character,  she  at  least  unites  to  the  benevolent 
and  tempered  utilitarianism  of  the  author  of  “  Ennui,” 
more  feminine  gentleness,  and  all  a  woman’s  intuitive 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  human  heart.  She  has 
the  sentiment  and  imagination  of  Lady  Morgan,  untaint¬ 
ed  by  her  ladyship’s  obtrusive  and  false-toned  philosophy. 
Less  intensely  powerful  than  either  of  the  gifted  females 
we  have  named,  she  is  eminently  endowed  with  delicate 
humour,  a  warm  heart,  and  sound  good  sense.  Slie  unites 
in  a  high  degree  the  good  qualities  of  both  her  country¬ 
women,  tempered,  in  her,  more  than  in  either  of  the 
others,  with  all  a  woman’s  mildness. 

The  useful  and  agreeable  are  mingled  in  this  volume 
in  fair  and  equable  proportions.  Mabel  O’Neil’s  Curse 
—The  Rapparee — Jack  the  Slirimp — Luke  O’ Brian— 
and  the  Last  of  the  Line,  are  powerfully  told  tales  of 
those  wild  and  untamed  spirits  to  whom  the  disorganized 
state  of  Ireland  has  given  birth.  The  three  first  are 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  Banim’s  nightmare  medleys 
■of  grotesque  form  and  fierce  ]>assioii.  The  last  is,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  “  an  ower  true  tale and  it  is 
told  with  exquisite  pathos  and  sweetness.  Annie  Leslie 
— Kate  Connor — We’ll  see  about  it — Larry  Moore — and 
Mark  Connor’s  Wooing  and  Wedding,  are  more  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Edgeworth  school.  Norah  Clarey’s  Wise 
Thought,  (that  we  are  sui’e  none  of  our  readers  have  for¬ 
gotten) — Irish  Settlers  in  an  English  Village— and  Mary 
MacGoharty’s  Petition,  are  every  inch  of  them  IMrs 
Hall’s  own.  And  here  "we  must  beg  leave  to  say,  that 
in  speaking  of  the  others  with  reference  to  the  writings 
of  Banim  and  Edgeworth,  we  mean  merely  to  convey  by 
the  comparison  a  notion  of  their  tone  and  tendency,  not 
to  hint  that  any  of  the  fair  author’s  thoughts  and  stories 
are  not  in  the  strictest  sense  her  own. 

We  have  selected  three  passages  from  the  volume,  to 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  variety  in  Mrs  Hall’s  book. 
First  comes  a  piece  of  most  powerful  writing.  An  old 
woman  has  been  shot  by  the  ofliicers  of  justice,  while  in 
pursuit  of  an  incendiary  who  had  escaped  from  them. 
She  is  carried  to  the  house  of  the  justice,  and  her  death 
is  thus  described  : 

“  The  eagle  glance  of  hurling  Moriarty  rested  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  on  the  ghastly  features  of  his  reputed  mother,  and,  in 
an  instant,  he  was  at  her  side. 

With  fearful  energy  he  grasped  her  cold  hand,  and  then 
they  looked  into  each  other’s  countenances,  as  only  parent 
and  child  can  look,  when  the  tie,  the  first,  it  may  be  the 
dearest,  of  nature’s  unions,  is  about  to  be  broken— for 
ever.  In  another  moment,  his  ken  wandered  over  the  as¬ 
sembly,  enquiring  of  her  which  had  done  the  deed ;  and, 
almost  unwittingly^,  perhaps,  her  look  rested  on  the  magis¬ 
trate,  who  had  entered  the  hall,  thrown  off  his  hat,  and, 
having  covered  his  burning  brow  with  his  hands,  remained 
leaning  against  one  of  the  oaken  supporters  of  the  ancient 
structui’e. 

^  “  It  was  enough a  bound,  that  for  certainty  of  destruc¬ 
tion  could  be  likened  to  nothing  but  the  fatal  spring  with 
which  the  young  and  infuriated  tiger  fastens  on  its  prey, 
brought  Moriarty  to  the  side  of  the  defenceless  gentleman. 
With  both  hands  he  grasped  his  throat,  and  so  appalled 
were  even  Mr  Johnson’s  own  partisans,  by  the  suddenness 
and  violence  of  the  action,  that  his  death  would  have  been 
certain,  had  not  Mabel  O’Neil,  with  a  strong  and  desperate 
effort,  staggered  forwiu'd,  seized  her  sou’s  arm,  dragged  him 
with  her  almost  to  the  marble  floor  on  which  she  fell,  and 
exclaimed  in  a  low  but  audible  voice,  ‘  Morty,  Morty,  as 
you  value  y’er  mother’s  dying  Wc.sw/?!"— as  you  value  y’er 
mother’s  A/.v/  <  urse,-« loose,  loose  y’er  hould,  1  say !— /7  is 
y'er  father  ye  would  murther  V 
f  He  did,  indeeil,  release  his  grasp,  and  the  swollen  and 
discoloured  featui*es  of  the  unil>vtimate  Johnson  showed 

idainly  that  in  a  few  seconds  Moriarty’s  forlicaraiice  wQuld 
lave  been  too  late.  He  would  have  lUllen,  hud  not  hb 


daughter,  attracted  to  the  hall  by  the  crowd  and  strugd 
caught  him  in  her  arms,  and,  with  Kathleen’s  aid,  suppoiu 
ed  him  to  a  seat.  If  a  bullet  had  passed  through  the  youiiir 
man’s  brain,  he  could  not  have  appeared  more  subdued  •  * 
the  fires  of  his  eye  were  quenched,  his  arms  hung  powerle^ 
in  their  sockets,  and  he  sank,  with  a  deep-drawn  groan  on 
his  knees  by  his  mother’s  side.  *  Morty,’  she  said  still 
more  faintly,  ‘  ye  had  no  right  to  have  any  hand  in  sich  a 
burning  as  was  intended — I  tould  ye  so,  but  ye  wouldn’t 
heed  me ;  my  heart  warmed  to  the  ould  place,  as  the  limb 
of  ivy  that  the  lightning  blasted  on  its  walls  still  clings  to 
the  same  spot ;  moreover,  I  couldn’t  bear  ye  to  lift  a  tintrer 

against  him,  who,  perjured  as  he  is,  is  still  y’er _ ’  fatlfer 

she  would  have  added,  but  her  son’s  feelings  burst  forth! 
‘  Do  not  say  the  black  word  again,  mother,’  he  exclaimed 
furiously,  ‘  if  /  am  his  son,  what  must  you  be?’ 

“  ‘  Listen,  James  Johnson,  to  that!’  said  the  wretched 
woman,  dragging  her  body — as  a  wounded  serpent  trails  its 
envenomed  length  along  the  earth — towards  the  magistrate’s 

seat ;  ‘  didn’t  the  sound  o’  that  go  to  y’er  heart  ? _ the  up- 

braidings  of  a  child  to  its  own  parent,  when  that  parent  is 
in  the  agonies  o*  death !  But  though  ye’ve  murdered  me, 
the  curse  is  over  ye  still !’  she  continued  ;  the  bitter  expres¬ 
sion  of  countenance  I  have  before  mentioned  returning  ten¬ 
fold,  and  revenge  lighting  in  her  sunken  eye  like  the  red 
lamp  within  the  sepulchre  ;  ‘do  ye  remember  it?  I’ll  tell  it 
ye  again — the  whole — there’s  life  in  me  yet  for  the  whole  of 
it.  In  those  days  this  was  y’er  emjiloyer’s  house,  but  ye 
earned  his  gould,  and  then  he  borrowed  it,  and  you  lent 
him  back  his  own — ye  may  well  turn  pale,  it’s  all  true.  I 
was  his  lady’s  chosen  favourite — she  tendered  me  as  if  I  had 
been  a  noble  child ; — you  won  me  to  y’er  purposes — tjou  got 
me  to  betray  trust ;  and,  when  that  was  done,  you  turned 
upon  me — you  poisoned  her  heart  again’  me.  In  an  hour 
of  madness  I  tould  o*  your  wickedness — I  Avas  asked  for 
proofs — I  had  none — she  turned  me  out — the  snow  fell^ 
the  rain  poured — 1  deserved  it  all  from  her, — But  under 
the  end  Avail,  Avhere  the  ivy  is  still  green,  and  y’er  daughter 
tends  her  floAvers— do  ye  mind  that  meeting,  Avhen  the  boy 
that  scorns  to  oAvn  ye  leaped  Avithin  me — when  the  feelings 
of  a  young  mother  Avarmed  round  my  heart  ?  Ye  met  me 
there — there  ye  spurned  and  scorned  me,  and,  to  save  myself 
from  everlasting  blast — to  sav'e  my  mother’s  heart  from 
breaking,  I  there  promised  that,  as  a  screen  to  my  folly,  I 
Avould  marry  him  Avho  since  turned  a  shame  to  e<irth,  and 
Avhose  children  were  born  both  to  that  and  sorrow.  Still 
they  AA'ere  my  children,  and  God  in  heaven  knows  Avhat 
I’ve  suffered  for  them.  Then — then,  Avhen  I  clung  to  y’er 
knees  to  bid  ye  fareAA^ell,  and  Avhen,  like  a  true  Avoman,  I 
could  ha*  blessed  ye,  even  in  my  misery — for  the  thought  ot 
y’er  happiness  Avasever  foremost  in  my  mind — at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  ye  thrcAv  me  from  ye — ye  called  me  by  the  name  that 
rings  on  Avoman’s  ear  to  ev’erlastin’,  when  she  deserves  dj 
then  on  the  suoav  I  knelt— I  cursed  ye  from  my  hearts 
core — my  love  turned  to  poison,  both  for  you  and  mysell.  1 
kneAV  the  people  would  call  ye  fortunate ;  and  1  ju’ayed  that 
the  riches  ye  should  get  might  secure  to  y’er  soul  damna¬ 
tion — that  the  higher  ye  rose,  the  more  should  the  finger  o 
scorn  point  at  ye — that  ye  might  be  the  father  o’  many  ho¬ 
nest  childer,  and  that,  Avhen  they  Avere  most  bright  and 
beautiful,  ye  might  folloAv  them  to  their  graves,  and  die  a 
childless  man !  And  didn’t  I  ’—as  she  spoke  the  neu< 
seemed  to  take  possession  of  her  once  fine  I'orm,  and  deep 
and  terrible  shadoAV's  gathered  ov’er  her  discoloured  broiA^ 
‘  didn’t  I  travel,  unknoAvn’st,  many  a  weary  mile,  to  hear 
the  stones  clatter  on  their  coffin-lids  ?  And  when  youi  in¬ 
nocent  son  was  murthered  from  spite  to  his  lather,  AA’Cien 
the  tears,  that  rolled  doAvn  y’er  cheeks  like  hail-drops,  le- 
freshing  to  7/ic,  as  the  May-dew  that  falls  on  the  summer 
flowers  ? — and  sure,  the  young  craythur  that’s  tremnnng 
there,  like  the  blasted  meadow-sweet,  is  dying  fast,  last— 
and  so  am  I—’  Her  voice  sunk,  and  the  last  Avon  ^ 
were  faint  and  murmuring,  as  the  breath  of  a  fierce  but  ex¬ 
piring  hurricane.  ,  i 

“‘Blessed  Mary!’  exclaimed  Kathleen,  ‘will 
run  for  Father  Delany,  that  he  may  make  her  soul . 
the  kind-hearted  girl  knelt  at  her  side  and  held  the 
to  her  separated  and  ghastly  lips.  Moriarty,  Avhose  i 
feelings  could  find  no  utterance,  clasjied  his  hands  in  J 
to  implore  her  blessing.  Feebly  she  muttered — the)  u 
not  Avhat ;  then,  turning  her  face  to  the  ground,  and  u 
literally  biting  the  <lust,  her  erring  but  |M»Averlul  spin 
parted  from  its  dwelling  of  sin  and  sullering. 

What  follows  is  a  happy  specimen  ol  ludicrous  dU^ 
l(»gue.  A  curious  old  maid,  a  sworu  maiiuluctuuf 
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retailer  of  village  scandal,  cliances  to  be  prowling  about 
a  neighbour’s  house  on  the  day  that  the  mistress  (a  born 
jTpglisli woman)  has  succeeded  in  persuading  her  house¬ 
hold  to  try  the  Hampshire  jdan  of  burning  a  pig’s  bristles, 
instead  of  soaking  and  scraping  them  off. 


o  <  But  what  I  came  in  for,  principally,  Helen,’  said  he, 
t  to  tell  you  that  the  pig  is  laid  out  ready  for  burning 
in  the  barn.’ 

Burning  in  the  barn  !’  echoed  .Tudy,  starting  from 
her  seat ;  ‘  and  are  pigs  so  plinty  with  ye,  tliat  ye  mean  to 
burn  ’em,  and  so  many  poor  crathurs  starving  ?  Och,  that 
I  should  live  to  see  such  fashions  !  Good  morn  in’ ! — good 
inornin’  to  ye.  Mistress  IMark  Connor  ! — and  God  sind  ye 
better  sense,  and  a  little  more  Christianity  ! — Burn  a  })ig  ! 
Och,  my  grief  !*  Judy  Maggs  stood  no  further  question, 
but  trotted  off,  eager  to  communicate  to  her  neighbours  the 
melancholy  intelligence,  that  Mark  Connor’s  English  wife 
‘  wint  so  far  with  her  notions,  as  to  make  firewood  of  a 
pig!’  On  her  journey,  it  was  her  misfortune,  or  rather, 
considering  her  love  of  tattle,  her  good  fortune,  to  encounter 
Mister  Blaney  O’Doole,  the  parish  caiqienter,  who  was 
seated  on  the  car  that,  turned  on  end,  served  as  a  gate,  to 
stop  the  gap  leading  to  the  short  cut  to  old  3Irs  Connor’s 
dwelling.  Blaney  was  a  short  thick-set  man,  who,  all  over 
the  world,  would  be  recognised  as  a  real  Emeralder. 

<  Good  morrow,  Mr  IBaney,’  said  she.  ‘  Good  morrow  to 
ye,  kindly,  ma’am,’  said  he.  ‘  What’s  stopping  ye,  sir?’ 
iiaid  she.  ‘  Why,  thin  I’ll  tell  ye,  ma’am,  dear,  if  ye’ll 
give  me  time,*  said  he ;  ‘  but  it’s  y’erself  was  always  the 
devil  afther  the  news — though  sorra  a  much’s  stirrin’ — but 
I’m  waitin’  to  take  the  stone  out  o’  my  brogue,  that  ’ud 
never  ha’  got  there,  only  for  the  bla’gardly  way^  they  made 
the  new  road.  What  could  the  county  expect  from  the 
presintment  overseer,  and  he  a  Connaught  man  !  Didn’t 
J  see  him  with  the  sight  o’  my  eyes,  after  bargaining  with 
Tim  Dacey  to  take  tinpence  a-day,  and  a  shilling  allowed 
bv  the  county — (and  paid  too) — didn’t  I  see  him  give  poor 
Tim  the  full  hire  with  <nie  hand,  and  take  back  the  odd 
}»eDce  (that  weren’t  pence,  but  pounds)  with  the  other ! 
So  that,  if  called,  he  could  make  oath  with  a  safe  conscience 
that  he  paid  the  whole.’ — ‘  That’s  a  good  story,  faith  !*  j’e- 
plied  Judy,  laughing,  and  losing  all  feeling  of  the  roguery 
of  the  transaction  in  the  amusement  occasioned  by  its  clever¬ 
ness, — ‘  but  hardly  as  smart  as  one  that  I  hod  the  sii^hf  of 
my  eyes  for  *  up  in  the  county  Kilkenny,  as  good  as  tin 
years  agone, — when  a  man — ix gentleman,  they  called  him— 
got  a  presintment  to  mend  a  piece  of  a  road  ;  and  what  does 
he,  but  lays  the  notes  down  along — along — iver  so  far  on  the 
bare  ground  of  the  highway',  and  then  picks  them  up,  claps 
them  into  his  jmcket,  walks  olf  to  the  nixt  grand  jury',  and 
makes  affidavit!  that  “  he  laid  the  money  out  upon  the  roadd' 
— But  is  it  manners  to  ax  where  ’ud  ye  be  going  wid  y’er 
bag  full  «’ tools  ?’ 


“  ‘  Tm  jist  stepping  down  to  i\Iark  Connor’s,  to  get  the 
morml*  of  a  new  barrow  with  two  wheels,  that  he  wants 
made,  and  that  he  says  is  powerful  good  for  all  sorts  and 
manner  o’  work.  1  wonder  he  didn’t  get  it  ilone  of  iron, 
like  the  cart  he  brought  over,  which  cost  him  a  good  live 
guineas,  and  I  could  lia’  made  him  one  of  wood  twice  as  big 
lor  three.’” 

‘‘‘Of  iron,  agra!’  repeated  Judy. 

“Ay',  astorei’  replied  the  ciirp.enter,  ‘and  so  much 
wood  in  the  country ;  Avasn’t  it  a  sin  ?  I  low  grand  he  is,  to 
laj  sure,  as  if  the  sort  o’  cars  his  neighbours  have  wasn’t 
good  enough  for  him  1’ 

‘“1  hrue  for  ye— that’s  a  thrue  word  ;— but  1  could  tell 

more  than  that ;  pigs  are  so  plenty'  with  them  that  his 
ne  English  madam  of  a  Avife,  at  this  very  minute,  is  buni- 
lu  a  pig  ill  the  barn.’ 


^port,  as  I  could  make  out,  or  for  lirewt»od,  may-be.'’ 

close  these  extracts  and  our  review  Avith  a  pleasant 
it  of  philosophizing  on  a  most  agreeable  subject. 

-The  most  delightful  branch  connected  AA'ith  the  study 
natural  history'  is  that  of  lov'e;  nay',  do  not  laugh,  I 
nn  abstract  study' of  the  passion  as  developing 
^  Ui  character  of  a  young  irishwoman.  A  man,  j*eally  in 
as  it  is  called,  is  a  most  uninteresting  and  stupid  spe- 
meii  ot  the  animal  creation,  awkAvardiy  <le voted  to  one 


♦  ^uwmyn-if. 
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object,  and  im])ertinently'  neglectful  of  all  others!  One 
always  feels  de  trop,  Avhen  in  comjiany'  Avith  him  and  ‘  his 
beloved,’  ami  sincerely'  AA'ish  him  married,  as  the  best  anti¬ 
dote  to  his  ‘  sweet  eyes’  and  insipidity'.  Indeed,  a  man  can 
hardly  be  considered  presentable  in  rational  society,  until 
he /.V  married  ;  so  the  sooner  the  husiness  is  settled  the  better 
for  the  community  at  large.  With  Avomen,  and  particu¬ 
larly^  Irishwomen,  hoAvev'er,  it  is  far  otherwise  ;  the  very 
feeling  that  prompts  them  to  conceal  their  passion,  not  only 
from  its  object,  but  from  the  Avorld,  makes  them  peculiarly 
attentive  to  those  Avith  Avhom  they'  associate  ;  so  that  their 
sentiments  are,  in  fact,  only'  rcA’caled  by'  the  pains  they'  take 
to  conceal  them — the  v'cry  j>rettiest  and  most  agreeahle  Avay 
in  the  AA'orld,  both  for  themseh'cs  and  others.  Then  the 
stolen  glances — the  stealing  blushes — the  truth-telling,  y'et 
harmless,  symptoms  of  a  pure,  a  first  attachment— -bringing 
Avith  it  a  host  of  fears,  and  Inqies,  and  doubts, 

A  smoke  raised  with  the  fume  of  sighs,” 

IIoAv  hav'c  I  prayed  for  the  hap)>y'  termination  of  such  ail 
atfection,  Avheu  I  IiaAC  noted  its  birth  and  progress  in  the 
bosom  of  an  innocent  y'et  fervent  girl  ! — AA'ell  knowing  that 
if  cohlness,  or  falsehood,  from  the  loA’ed  one,  once  breathed 
upon  it,  the  freshness,  the  hopefulness,  of  life  Avould  return 

- NEVKK  !” 


The  Pulpit,  Volume  X VI.  8vo.  Pp«  London: 

W.  Harding.  Edniburgh  :  W.  Oliphant.  1831. 

Of  the  merits  of  the  sermons  contained  in  this  Avork— 
a  weekly  publication,  of  which,  as  the  reader  Avill  per¬ 
ceive  by'  the  titlepage,  the  sixteentli  A’oliime  has  just  heeii 
completed — Ave  are  not  at  i>resent  going  to  give  any'  de¬ 
tailed  opinion.  They'  are  extremely'  v'aried  in  their 
character — some  good,  others  indilfei'ent,  others  the 
A'eriest  trasli.  Our  object  is  to  draAV  the  public  attention 
to  one  feature  of  the  book.  At  page  10,  and  again  at 
]»age  30,  Ave  hav'e  the  story'  of  a  IVIiss  I'aiicourt,  said 
to  be  narrated  in  her  oavii  AA'ords,  and  a  letter,  puriiorting 
to  be  from  her  father,  corn»borative  of  her  story'.  This 
lady'  is  stated  to  have  been  lame  eight  y'ears  from  what 
she  delicately'  terms  “  hip  disease.”  It  is  farther  said,  that 
for  four  years  previous  to  her  cure,  she  had  not  been  able 
to  AV'alk.  The  story'  of  the  cure  Ave  give  in  her  oAV'n 
AV'ords  : 


“  Thus  it  continued  till  the^Oth  of  OctobiM’,  18.30  ;  Avhen 
a  kiml  I’riend,  who  had  seen  me  about  two  months  before, 
had  been  led  bv  God  to  pray  earnestly'  for  my'  recovery', 
remembering  Avhat  is  AA'ritteii,  ‘  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in 
ju'ayer,  believing,  y'e  shall  n'ceiA'e.’  lie  asktsl  in  faith,  and 
God  graciously' answereil  hispray'er.  On  Wednesday' night, 
after  family'  pray'cr,  while  all  were  le.'iviiig  the  room  for 

supper,  ilear  .Air  G - -  begged  to  be  excused  I’or  a  short 

time.  Sitting  near  me,  aa'c  talked  of  his  relatives,  and  of 
the  death  of  liis  bi’other.  Rising,  he.  said,  ‘  they  Avill  ex- 
]»ect  me  at  su]»per,*  and  put  out  his  hand.  Alter  asking 
some  questions  resjiecting  the  disease,  he  added,  ‘  It  is  me¬ 
lancholy' to  see  a  person  so  constantly  confined,’  I  answered, 

‘  It  is  sent  in  mercy'.’ — ‘  Do  you  think  so?  Do  you  think 
the  same  mercy  could  restore  you  ?*  God  gave  me  faith,  and 
1  answered,  ‘  A  es.’ — ‘  Do  you  beliiwe  Jesus  could  heal  as 
in  old  times  ?’ — ‘  A  es.* — ‘  Do  you  believe  it  is  only  unbelief 
that  prevents  it  ?’ — ‘  AA*s.’ — ‘  Do  youbelic^ve  that  .lesiis  (!ould 
heal  you  at  this  very'  time  ?’ — ^  AA‘s.’ — (  Ret  ween  these  ques¬ 
tions  he  AViis  evidently  engaged  in  jirayer. ) — ‘  Then,'  he 
added,  ‘get  up  and  Avalk  :  come  down  to  your  family.’  lie 
then  had  hold  of  my'  hand.  lie  prayed  to  God  to  glorify 
the  name  of  .Jesus.  I  rose  from  my  couch  cpiite  strong.  God 
took  away'  all  my  pains,  and  we  walked  down  sUiirs— dear 

,AIr  (* _ _  playing  most  fervently  :  ‘  Lord  have  mercy 

upon  us!  (’hrist  hav«?  mercy  upon  us  !’  Having  been  down 
a  short  time,  li ruling  my'  handkerchief  left  on  the  couch, 
taking  the  candh*,  1  fetched  it.  'I'he  next  <lay  1  Avalked 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  on  .Sunday  fi'oin  the 
Episcopal  .lews’  chapel,  a  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  4[uar- 
ter.  Up  to  this  time  God  continues  to  strengthen  me,  and 
1  am  jrerfectly  well.” 


It  is  evident,  from  this  story,  that  the  same  blasphe¬ 
mous  and  delusiv4!  spirit,  Avhich  lias  settled  ^lown  upon 
the  most  Aveak  pin  viaters  of  some,  w'est  country  hypo- 
choudriucs,  and  ba^i  spread  its  contagion  to  Edinburgh,  is 
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at  work  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  This  must  be  put  a 
stop  to,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  task.  We  request  the 
assistance  of  our  correspondents  in  Lanarkshire  and  Ren¬ 
frewshire.  The  small  sanhedrim  in  Edinburgh  has  been 
already  laid  bare  to  us.  We  will  no  longer  stand  by  and 
see  a  small  number  of  men  who,  to  the  weakness  of  the 
idiot,  add  likewise  his  cunning  to  shape  their  means  to 
their  end,  go  on  unchallenged,  throwing  their  nets  over 
unprotected  females  wherever  they  find  them.  Let  us 
not  be  misunderstood  ;  av’O  do  not  accuse  these  people 
of  any  moral  misdemeanour,  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  term — as  yet.  Rut  we  see  that  their  principles 
(if,  indeed,  they  can  be  dignified  with  such  a  name)  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  French  prophets  of  Doddridge’s 
time,  and  other  visionaries  of  that  stamp  ;  and  we  have 
never  known  the  system  of  yielding  to  inward  impulses, 
and  voluptuous  sensations,  miscalled  devotion,  long  in¬ 
dulged  in,  without  leading  to  the  most  degrading  aberra¬ 
tions.  Let  parents  and  guardians  look  to  it. 


Pch/ncsiaji  Researches,  duriny  a  Residence  of  nearly  Eiyht 

Years  in  the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands,  15y  Wil¬ 
liam  Ellis.  Vols.  L  and  11.  [Select  Library,  Voh, 

I,  and  //.)  London.  Fisher,  Son,  and  Jackson. 

183J. 

AVe  suspect  that  few  people  are  aware  of  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  obligations  under  which  science  lies  to  the 
missionaries.  From  the  time  that  Denmark  sent,  first 
among  European  nations,  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  forth 
to  gather  in  the  heathen,  down  to  the  present  day,  these 
])ious  and  daring  men  have  not  failed  to  add  to  our  stores 
of  knowledge,  while  tempering  the  fierce  passions  of  the 
savage.  What  a  noble  traffic!  carrying  out  the  everlast¬ 
ing  gospel,  and  bringing  home  increase  of  knowledge — 
Heaven’s  next  best  gift.  To  the  missionaries  are  we 
indebted  for  valuable  additions  to  ethnography,  philology, 
and  n.atural  history  in  all  its  departments.  While  the 
iNIor  avians — as  the  most  devoted  and  sincere,  so  generally 
the  least  enlightened  of  this  peaceful  army  of  the  faith — 
were  sending,  even  from  the  stormy  and  desolate  Labra¬ 
dor,  rich  contributions  to  the  museums  of  Europe,  our 
Oriental  teachers  have  been  cultivating,  with  increasing 
industry,  the  thousand  dialects  of  India  and  remote 
Cathay.  And  all  of  them  have,  often  unwittingly,  con¬ 
tributed  richly  to  our  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Narrow-mindedness,  sectarianism,  ignorance,  have  been 
fn*ely  laid  to  their  charge,  and  not  in  all  cases  without 
some  grounds.  Rut  even  in  these  rare  instances,  the  very 
ignorance  of  the  missionaries  has  rendered  their  testimony 
juore  valuable.  Fractically  convinced  of  their  own  in¬ 
fallibility,  they  tell  a  plain  unvarnished  story.  They 
show  us  the  tribes  with  which  they  have  to  deal,  not  as 
a  man  of  enlightened  mind  might  conceive  or  miscon¬ 
ceive  them,  but  in  their  own  actions,  teased  and  pestered 
with  well-meant  but  inconsiderate  importunities. 

Air  Ellis  is,  however,  not  one  of  the  class  for  which 
this  apology  requires  to  be  urged.  lie  is  a  man  whose 
intelligence  is  equal  to  his  piety.  Ilis  Polynesian  Re- 
searclies  are  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  the  most 
able  and  complete  records  that  we  possess  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago  of  the  South  Sea.  He  iiortrays  the  lovely  islands  ; 
which  “  inlay  the  bosom”  of  the  Pacific,  with  all  the  | 
Itu'vour  of  a  poet;  he  describes  their  productions  with 
tile  care  and  accuracy  of  a  naturalist ;  and  recounts  the  ' 
liistory  of  their  inhabitants,  as  becomes  one  who  has  had 
a  large  share  in  eifecting  the  most  important  revolution  , 
their  infant  society  has  known.  .  We  fire  happy  to  see  a  | 
new  edition  of  his  work,  published  on  such  a  scale  as  i 
brings  it  within  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  readers.  ' 

We  expatiated  at  some  length  upem  the  scene  of  Air  j 
Ellis’s  labours,  wlien  Captain  Reechey  passed  through  [ 
our  hands  latelv,  and  shall  not  therefore  trouble  our  ' 
readers  just  now  with  a  detailed  analysis  of  X’olyiiesian  | 


Researches.  We  give  one  extract,  just  to  enable  them 
to  judge  of  the  beauty  of  the  descriptions  of  scenery  con 
tained  in  the  work. 

“  The  coral  reefs,  around  the  islands,  not  only  protect 
the  low  land  from  the  violence  of  the  sea,  but  often  exhibit 
one  of  the  most  sublime  and  beautiful  marine  spectacles  that 
it  is  possible  to  behold.  They  are  generally  a  mile  or  a 
mile  and  a  half,  and  occasionally  two  miles,  from  the  shore 
The  surface  of  the  water  within  the  reef  is  placid  and  trans¬ 
parent;  v/hilethat  without,  if  there  be  the  slightest  breeze' 
is  considerably  agitated ;  and,  being  unsheltered  from  the 
wind,  is  generally  raised  in  high  and  foaming  waves. 

“  The  trade-wind,  blowing  constantly  towards  the  shore 
drives  the  waves  with  violence  upon  the  reef,  which  is  from 
five  to  twenty  or  thirty  yards  wide.  The  long  rolling  bii- 
lov/s  of  the  Pacific,  extending  sometimes,  in  one  unbroken 
line,  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  reef,  arrested  bv 
this  natural  barrier,  often  rise  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  feet 
above  its  surface ;  and  then,  bending  over  it  their  white 
foaming  tops,  form  a  graceful  liquid  arch,  glittering  in  the 
rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  as  if  studded  with  brilliants.  But 
before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  can  follow  the  splendid 
aqueous  gallery  which  they  appear  to  have  reared,  with 
loud  and  hollow  roar  they  fall  in  magnificent  desolation 
and  spread  the  gigantic  fabric  in  froth  and  spray,  upon  the 
horizontal  and  gently  broken  surface  of  the  coral. 

“  In  each  of  the  islands,  and  opposite  the  large  vallevs, 
through  which  a  stream  of  water  falls  into  the  ocean,  there 
is  usually  a  break,  or  opening,  in  the  line  of  reef  that  sur¬ 
rounds  the  shore — a  most  wise  and  benevolent  provision  for 
the  ingress  and  egress  of  vessels,  as  well  as  a  singular  pbe- 
noinenon  in  the  natural  history  of  these  marine  ramparts. 
Whether  the  current  of  fresh  water,  constantly  flowing 
from  the  rivers  to  the  ocean,  prevents  the  tiny  architects 
from  building  their  concentric  walls  in  one  continued  line, 
or  whether  in  the  fresh  water  itself  there  is  any  quality 
inimical  to  the  growth  or  increase  of  coral,  is  not  easy  to 
determine;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  few  openings 
occur  in  the  reefs  which  surround  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
excepting  opposite  those  parts  of  the  shore  from  wdiicli 
streams  of  fresh  water  flow  into  the  sea.  Reefs  of  varied, 
but  generally  circumscribed  extent,  are  frequently  observed 
within  the  large  outer  barrier,  and  near  the  shore,  or  mouth 
of  the  river ;  but  they  are  formed  in  shallow  places,  and  the 
coral  is  of  a  different  and  more  slender  kind,  than  that  of 
which  the  larger  reef,  rising  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
is  usually  composed.  There  is  no  coral  in  the  lagoons  of  the 
large  islands. 

“  The  openings  in  the  reefs  around  Sir  Charles  Sanders’ 
Island,  Maurua,  and  othei*  low  islands,  are  small  and  in¬ 
tricate,  and  sometimes  altogether  wanting,  ]U’obably  because 
the  land,  composing  these  islands,  collects  but  a  scanty  por¬ 
tion  of  water;  and,  if  any,  only  small,  and  fre((uently  in¬ 
terrupted  streams  flow  into  the  sea.  The  apertures  in  the 
coral  beds  around  the  larger  islands,  not  ordy  afford  direct 
access  to  the  indentations  in  the  coast,  and  the  mouths  of 
the  valleys,  which  form  the  best  harbours,  but  secure  to 
shipping  a  supply  of  fresh  water,  in  equal,  if  not  greater 
abundance,  than  it  could  be  jirocured  in  any  other  part  ot 
the  island.  The  circumstance,  also,  of  the  rivers  near  the 
harbours  flowing  into  the  sea,  affords  the  greatest  facility 
in  procuring  fresh  water,  which  is  so  valuable  to  seamen. 

“  These  breaches  in  the  reefs,  in  many  places,  especially 
at  Rapete,  or  Wilks’  Harbour,  in  Tahiti  and  Afareaitu,  m 
Alorea  Fare,  in  Huahine,  and  along  the  eastern  side  ot 
Raiatca  and  Tahaa,  are  not  only  serviceable  to  navigation, 
but  highlv  ornamental,  and  contribute  much  to  the  beaut) 


extremity  of  the  line  of  reef.  The  little  islets,  elevate 
three  or  four  feet  above  the  water,  are  clothed  with  shru  s 
and  verdure,  and  adorned  with  a  n umber  of  lofty  cocoa-nu 
trees.  At  Te-Avapiti,  several  miles  to  the  nortlnvaid  o 

Tipaemau,  and  opposite  the  Missionary  settlement— 'vner^j 

as  its  name  indicates,  are  two  ojienings — there  are  al.-^o  " 
beautiful,  green,  and  woody  islands,  on  which  * 

hut  of  the  fisherman,  or  of  the  vovager  waiting  fora 
able  wind,  may  be  often  seen.  Two  large  and  veryclL'n 
ing  islands  aihjrn  the  entrance  at  Tomahahotu,  , 

the  island  of  Tahaa.  The  largest  of  these  is  not  **^^^* ^  Vj'.i. 
half  a  mile  in  circumference,  but  both  are  covere<t  " 
fresh  and  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees. 
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Detached  from  the  large  islands,  and  viewed  in  con- 
exion  with  the  ocean  rolling  through  the  channel  on  the 
*  ne  side,  or  the  foaming  billows  dashing,  and  roaring,  and 
breaking  over  the  reef  on  the  other,  they  appear  like  emerald 
of  the  ocean,  contrasting  their  solitude  and  verdant 


distant;  and  the  native  mariner  is  thereby  enabled  to  steer 
(liiectly  towards  the  spot  where  he  knows  he  shall  find  a 
*  issage  to  the  shore.  The  constant  current  passing  the 
oMLiIing,  probiibly  deposited  on  the  ends  of  the  reef  frag¬ 
ments  of  coral,  sea- weeds,  and  drift- wood,  which  in  time 
rose  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  Seeds  borne  thitlier  by 
tilt*  waves,  or  wafted  by  the  wdnds,  found  a  soil  on  which 
tliev  could  germinate— decaying  vegetation  increased  the 

_ and  by  this  process  it  is  most  likely  these  beautiful 

little  fairv-louking  islands  were  formed  on  the  ends  of  the 
retd’s  at  the  entrance  to  the  different  harbours.” 

The  most  extraordinary  institution  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  Avas  undoubtedly  the  association  of  the  Areois. 
Can  there  be  any  thing  more  inconceivable,  than  that 
large  luimhers  of  men  and  Avomeii  should  unite  them¬ 
selves  into  a  body,  the  fundamental  law  of  Avliich  Avas, 
that  all  their  offspring  should  be  destroyed — that  they 
should  roam  about  from  island  to  island,  living  by  the 
profession  of  stage-players — that  they  should  indulge  in 
every  species  of  licentiousness — and  yet  that  the  members 
of  such  a  community  should  lay  claim  to  a  nearer  ap- 
jn’oximation  to  the  nature  of  the  gods  than  other  mortals, 
and  have  that  claim  alioAved  ?  Yet  Avith  what  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  childish  grace  did  the  imaginations  of  this  de¬ 
graded  caste  iiiA'est  the  fable  of  their  origin  !  IIoav  often 
is  beauty  scattered  o\'er  the  surface  of  tlie  most  loathsome 
feus !  How  much  truth  is  there  in  the  somewhat  quaint 
liiiesof  the  poet,  Avhere  he  complains  that  our  most  amiable 
emotions  frequently 

“  Are  only  the  first  downward  tremble 
Of  the  heart’s  balance  unto  ill  !” 

The  Areois  giA*e  the  following  account  of  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  their  association  : 

“  The  origin  of  the  Areois  institution  is  as  folloAv^s  : 

“  Oro,  the  son  of  Taaroa,  desired  a  Avife  from  the 
daughters  of  T^ata,  the  first  man  ;  he  sent  two  of  liis 
brothers,  Tufarapainuu  and  Tul’arapairai,  to  seek  among 
the  (laughters  of  man  a  suitable  companion  for  him  ;  they 
searclied  through  the  Avlioli!  of  the  islands,  from  Tahiti  to 
llorabora,  but  saw  no  one  that  they  supposed  fit  to  become 
llie  wife  of  Oro,  till  they  came  to  Borahora.  Here,  residing 
near  the  foot  of  Alouatahuhiiura,  red^rulged  mountain, 
taey  saw  Vairaurnati.  When  they  beheld  her,  they  sai(l 
one  to  the  other,  ‘  This  is  the  excellent  Avoman  for  our  bro¬ 
ther.’  lleturniiig  to  the  skies,  they  hastened  to  Oro,  and 
I'liurmed  him  of  their  success;  tedd  him  they  had  found 
JiMimig  the  daughters  of  man  a  wife  for  him,  described  the 
jd  ice  of  her  abode,  and  represented  her  as  a  vahine  purota 
a  female  possessed  of  eA^ery  charm.  The  god  fixed  the 
lairiboAv  in  tlie  lu\avens,  one  end  of  it  resting  in  the  valley 
•'It  the  foot  of  the  red-ridged  mountain,  the  other  penetra- 
shies,  and  thus  formed  his  pathway  to  the  earth. 

‘  >V  hen  he  emerged  from  the  A’apour,  Avhich,  like  a  cloud, 
wl  encircled  the  rainbow,  lie  discoveriMj  the  dwelling  of 
•urauTiiati,  the  fair  mistress  of  the  cottage,  Avho  became 
ns  wite.  Every  evening  he  descended  on  the  rainboAv, 
j^'iu  returned  by  the  same  jiatliAA^ay  on  the  following  morn- 
j'*!,  to  the  heavenly  regions.  His  wife  bore  a  son,  whom 
»e  called  friend,  sacred  to  the  heavens. 

UN  son  became  a  powerful  ruler  among  men. 

Hie  absence  of  Oro  from  his  celestial  companions,  du- 
the  frequent  visits  he  made  to  the  cottage  of  Vairau- 
n.iti  ill  the  valley  of  Borahora,  induced  two  of  his  younger 
th^  Hrotetel’a  and  Urutetefa,  to  lea\'e  their  abode  in 
^  c  skii ‘s,  and  cominence  a  search  after  him.  Descending 
til  hi  the  position  iu  Avhich  ho  had  placed  it, 

ino’  ^he  eartli  near  the  base  of  the  red-ridgeil 

‘iiul  soon  perceived  their  brother  and  his  wife 
^  habitation.  Ashamed  to  otfer  their  salii- 

‘**■‘1*  hhn  and  liis  bride  Avitliout  a  present,  one  of  thi;m 
r  ***‘‘^1  the  spot  into  a  pig,  and  a  bunch  of  urn, 

loth*  . These  acceptable  presents  the  other  offered 
^  iiHiiiitds  of  the  dAvelling,  as  a  gift  of  congratulation. 


Oro  and  his  wife  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  pre^seiit ; 
the  pig  and  the  feathers  remained  the  same,  but  the  brother 
of  the  god  assumed  his  original  form* 

“  Such  a  mark  of  attention,  on  such  an  occasion,  Avas 
considered  by  Oro  to  require  some  expression  of  his  com¬ 
mendation.  He  accordingly  made  them  gods,  and  consti¬ 
tuted  them  Areois,  saying,  Hi  Arcoi  orua  i  te  ao,  7iei,  ia 
noaa  ta  orua  tuhaa :  ‘  Be  you  tAA^o  Areois  in  this  world, 
that  you  may  have  your  portion  (in  the  government,’  &c..) 
In  tlie  commemoration  of  this  ludicrous  fable  of  the  pig 
Jirid  the  feathers,  the  Areois,  in  all  the  taupiti,  and  public 
festiATils,  carried  a  young  pig  to  the  temple ;  strangled  it, 
bound  it  in  the  ahu  haio,  (a  loose  open  kind  of  cloth,)  aiul 
jilaced  it  on  the  altar.  They  also  offered  the  red  feathers, 
Avhich  they  called  the  urxL  maru  no  tc  Arcoi,  ‘the shadowy 
uru  of  the  Areoi,*  or  the  red  feathers  of  the  party  of  the 
Areoi, 

“It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  brothers,  avIio  Averc 
made  gods  and  kings  of  the  Areois,  lived  in  celibacy;  con¬ 
sequently  they  had  no  descendants.  On  this  account, 
although  they  did  not  enjoin  celibacy  upon  their  deA^otees, 
they  prohibited  their  having  any  offspring.  Hence,  one  of 
the  standing  regulations  of  this  institution  Avas,  the  murder 
of  their  children.” 


Lciffh's  Guide  to  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  llhtsirattd 
with  a  Map  of  Wales,  and  Victes  of  th>i  Menai  and 
Conway  Bridges,  London.  Printed  for  Samuel 
Leigh.  1831. 

The  Welsh  Interpreter :  consisting  of  a  concise  Vocahu- 
lary,  and  a  Collection  of  l^scfid  and  Familiar  Phrases, 
with  the  exact  mode  of  Pronunciation,  Adapted  for 
Tourists,  who  may  icish  to  make  themselves  understood 
by  the  Peasantry  during  their  Hambies  through  Wales, 
By  Thomas  Roberts.  Lhvynrhudal.  London.  Printed 
for  Samuel  Leigh.  1831. 

The  first  of  these  tAvo  works  is  useful — indeed  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  tourist  through  Wales.  The  other  is  of 
more  questionable  A'alue.  In  the  first  place,  it  honestly 
confesses  that  it  is  only  “adapted  for  tourists  Avho  may 
Avish  to  make  themselves  understood  by  the  peasantry.” 
Noav  AA"e  suspect,  that  by  far  the  greater  jiroportioii  of 
tourists,  not  contented  Avith  this,  Avish  to  understand  the 
peasantry  in  return.  In  a  draAviiigrooin,  or  over  one’s 
wine,  it  is  .agreeable  enough  to  have  all  the  talk  to  one’s 
self,  hut  Avhen  lost  .among  the  Welsh  mountains,  the 
veriest  chatterbox  in  creation,  we  suspect,  Avould  prefer 
a  person  Avho  could  reply  as  avcII  as  listen.  Noav,  gentle 
reader,  (as  our  friend  Audubon  Avould  say,)  only  faiie.y 
yourself  Avith  this  Interpreter  in  your  hand,  spelling  over 
your  interrogatory  to  some  sturdy  'I  affy  Avhom  you  have 
encountered  in  your  rambles.  He  listens  Avith  all  ima¬ 
ginable  patience  .and  good-humour,  and  in  return  pours 
out  a  Avhoje  deluge  of  information  ;  but,  uiifortniiately, 
the  book  does  not  contain  any  answers  to  its  innu¬ 
merable  queries  ;  nor,  indeed,  Avould  it  be  easy  (if  Welch- 
men  are  any  thing  like  Scotsmen  or  Irishmen)  to  ascer¬ 
tain  beforehand  Avhat  they  might  be  ;  nor  Avould  you  he 
able,eA'cii  if  they  Avere  there,  to  fulloAV  his  rapid  enunciation 
by  their  aid.  You  may  “  make  yourself  understood  by  the 
peasantry,”  but  Ave  defy  them  to  return  the  compliment. 
But  Avorse  remains  behind.  Wa;  doubt  Avliether  any  person 
Avho  does  not  understand  the  language,  can  be  taught  to 
pronounce  it  by  the  aid  of  such  a  book  as  this.  It  is  true, 
in  giving  utterance  to  the  phrases  it  contains,  according  to 
the  rules  of  prorinnciation  Avhich  are  laid  down,  Ave  arc  not 
speaking  English, — but  it  doesnot  folloAV  that  we  are  speak¬ 
ing  Welch.  Our  friend  the  pe<asunt  would  be  just  as  apt 
to  turn  on  his  heel  Avith — JJini  Sacsneg^al'lev  listening 
to  IIS,  as  if  AA'e  had  been  speaking  English  in  good  earnest. 
W’e  have  for  these  reasons  deferred  till  another  season 
the  tour  Avhich  Ave  projected  into  W'ales,  when  IVIr  Ro¬ 
berts’s  Avork  was  first  put  into  our  hands.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  we  have  procured  a  W'elsh  graiiimur,  and,  iimler 
the  tuition  of  an  old  goat-.>a  native  of  W'ales,  Avhich  we 
purchased  some  years  ago  from  the  Avife  of  a  soldier  in  a 
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marching  regiment — we  are  making  rapid  progress  in 
the  language.  After  all,  it  is  very  absurd  in  these  Welsh 
peasants  not  to  speak  or  understand  English.  It  gives 
one  so  much  trouble. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

THE  WIFE’S  APPEAL\ 

( RepTinted from  the  American  Monthly  Magazine  of 
December  1830.) 

He  sat  and  read.  A  book  with  golden  clasps, 

Printed  in  Florence,  letter’d  as  with  jet 
Set  upon  pearl,  lay  raised  upon  a  frame 
Before  him.  ’Twas  a  volume  of  old  time  ; 

And  in  it  w’ere  line  mysteries  of  the  stars 
Solved  with  a  cunning  wisdom,  and  strange  thoughts, 
Half  prophecy,  half  poetry,  and  dreams 
Clearer  than  truth,  and  speculations  wild 
That  touch’d  the  secrets  of  your  very  soul. 

They  were  so  based  on  Nature.  With  a  face 
Glowing  with  thought,  he  pored  upon  the  book. 

The  cushions  of  an  Indian  loom  lay  soft 
Beneath  his  limbs,  and,  as  he  turn’d  the  page. 

The  sunlight,  streaming  through  the  curtain’s  fold. 

Fell  on  his  jewell’d  lingers,  tinct  with  rose; 

And  the  rich  woods  of  the  <[uaint  furniture 
Lay  deepening  their  vein’d  colours  in  the  sun  ; 

And  the  stain’d  marbles  on  their  pedestals 
Stood  like  a  silent  company — Voltaire, 

With  an  infernal  sneer  upon  his  lips. 

And  Socrates,  with  godlike  human  love 
Stamp’d  on  his  countenance,  and  orators 
Of  times  gone  by  that  made  them,  and  old  bards. 

And  Medicean  Venus,  half  divine. 

Around  the  room  were  shelves  of  dainty  lore. 

And  rich  old  pictures  hung  upon  the  walls 
Where  the  slant  light  fell  on  them  ;  and  cased  gems, 
Medallions,  rare  Mosaics,  and  antiques 
From  Herculaneum,  the  niches  till’d. 

And  on  a  table  of  enamel,  wrought 
With  a  lost  art  in  Italy,  there  lay 
Prints  of  fair  women,  and  engravings  strange. 

And  a  new  poem,  and  a  costly  toy. 

And  in  their  midst  a  massive  lamp  of  bronze 
Burning  sweet  spices  constantly.  Asleep 
Upon  the  carpet  couch’d  a  graceful  hound 
Of  a  rare  breed,  and,  as  his  master  gave 
A  murmur  of  delight  at  some  sweet  line. 

He  raised  his  slender  head,  and  kept  his  eye 
Upon  him  till  the  pleasant  smile  had  pass’d 
From  his  mild  lips,  and  then  he  slept  again. 

The  light  beyond  the  ci’imson  folds  grew  dusk, 

And  the  clear  letters  of  the  pleasant  book 
Mingled  and  blurr’d,  and  the  lithe  hound  rose  up;- 
And,  with  his  earnest  eye  upon  the  door, 

I^isten’d  attentively.  It  came  as  wont — 

The  fall  of  a  light  foot  upon  the  stair — 

And  the  fond  animal  sprang  out  to  meet 
His  mistress,  and  caress  the  ungloved  hand 
He  seem’d  to  know  was  beautiful.  She  stoop’d 
Gracefully  down,  and  touch’d  his  silken  ears 
As  she  pass’d  in — then,  with  a  tenderness 
Half  playful  and  half  serious,  she  knelt 
Upon  the  ottoman,  and  press’d  her  lips 
Upon  her  husband’s  forehead. 

She  rose  and  put  the  curtain  folds  aside 
From  the  high  window,  and  look’d  out  upon 
The  shining  stars  in  silence.  “  I.ook  they  not 
Like  Paradises  to  thine  eye  ?”  he  said — 

*  In  a  review  of  some  American  {»eriodicals  in  oiir  last,  we  pro- 
mise<l  to  lay  this  beautiful  poem  before  oiu*  readers  v/ii  HU  flUrly 
occateivu,  i^ud  piow  listen  to  redeem  our  prondiK*, 

fi 
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But  as  be  spoke  a  tear  fell  through  the  light, 

And,  starting  from  his  se«at,  he  folded  her 
Close  to  his  heart,  and  with  unsteady  voice 
Asked  if  she  was  not  happy.  A  faint  smile 
Broke  through  her  tears  ;  and  pushing  olf  the  hair 
From  his  fine  forehead,  she  held  back  his  head 
With  her  white  hand,  and  gazing  on  his  face 
Gave  to  her  heart  free  utterance:  — 

Happy  ? — yes,  dearest — blest 
Beyond  the  limit  of  my  wildest  dream — 

Too  bright,  indeed,  my  blessings  ever  seem  ; 

There  lives  not  in  my  breast 
One  of  Hope’s  promises  by  I^ove  unkept. 

And  yet — forgive  me,  Ernest — 1  have  wept. 

‘‘  How  shall  I  speak  of  sadness. 

And  seem  not  thankless  to  my  God  and  thee  ? 

How  can  the  lightest  wish  but  seem  to  be 
The  very  whim  of  madness  ? 

Yet,  oh,  there  is  a  boon  thy  love  beside — 

And  I  will  ask  it  of  thee— in  my  pride ! 

“  List,  while  my  boldness  lingers  ! 

If  thou  hadst  won  yon  twinkling  star  to  hear  thee — 

If  thou  couldst  bid  the  rainbow’s  curve  bend  near  tliee— 
If  thou  couldst  charm  thy  fingers 
To  weave  for  thee  the  sunset’s  tent  of  gold — 

Wouldst  in  thine  ow^ii  heart  treasure  it  untold  ? 

“  If  thou  hadst  Ariel’s  gift. 

To  course  the  veined  metals  of  the  earth— 

If  thou  couldst  wind  a  fountain  to  its  birth — 

If  thou  couldst  know  the  drift 
Of  the  lost  cloud  that  sailed  into  the  sky— 

Wouldst  keep  it  for  thine  own  unanswer’d  eye  ? 

“  It  is  thy  life  and  mine! — 

Thou  in  thyself,  and  I  iti  thee,  misprison 
Gifts  like  a  circle  of  bright  stars  iinrisen — 

For  thou,  whose  mind  should  shine 
Eminent  as  a  planet’s  light,  art  here — 

Moved  with  the  starting  of  a  woman’s  tear ! 

‘‘  I  have  told  o’er  thy  powers 
In  secret,  as  a  miser  tells  his  gold. 

I  know  thy  spirit  calm,  and  true,  and  bold — 

I’ve  watch’d  thy  lightest  hours, 

And  seen  thee,  in  the  wildest  flush  of  youth, 

Touch’d  with  the  instinct  ravishment  of  truth. 

“  Thou  hast  the  secret  strange 
To  read  that  hidden  book,  the  human  heart— 

Thou  hast  the  ready  writer’s  practised  art — 

Thou  hast  the  thought  to  range 
The  broadest  circles  Intellect  hath  ran — 

And  thou  art  God’s  best  work — an  honest  man  1 

And  yet — thou  slumberest  berc 
Like  a  caged  bird  that  never  knew  its  pinions, 

And  others  track  in  glory  the  dominions 
Where  thou  hast  not  thy  peer — 

Setting  their  weaker  eyes  unto  the  sun, 

And  plucking  honour  that  thou  shouldst  have  won. 

“  Oh,  if  thou  lovedst  me  ever, 

Ernest,  my  husband  !  If  the  idolatry 
That  lets  go  heaven  to  fling  its  all  on  thee — 

If  to  dismiss  thee  never 

In  dream  or  prayer,  have  given  me  aught  to  claim 
Heed  me — oh  heed  me  !  and  awake  to  Fame !  ’ 

Her  lips 

Closed  with  all  earnest  sweetness,  and  she  sat 
i  Gazing  into  his  eyes  as  if  her  look 
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sailor,  somewhat  angrily,  after  several  attempts  to  restrain 
his  companion's  volubility.  “  Avast,  I  say.  13y  Harry, 
you  jabber  jabber  just  like  Captain's  big  monkey,  green 
Tom,  with  his  d — d  ugly  mug.  Many 's  the  douse  i’ 
the  chaps  I  gi'en  him  ;  slyly,  though,  for  Captain  grew 

mighty  fond  of  him.  Come,  now,  slack  !  D - e,  you’ve 

as  much  jaw ’s  a  middy  at  first  trip.  Hark’e,  my  lad, 
take  a  spy  about  ye,  while  I  jogs  into  this  here  berth  ; 
but,  mind  yc,  don't  hoist  a  sheet  till  I  hail  ye  again.” 
Saying  which,  he  relieved  his  cheek  of  a  bulky  quid,  and, 
making  all  clean  by  two  wipes  of  his  jacket  sleeve,  enter¬ 
ed  the  cottage,  his  hands  on  his  haunches,  and  slowly 
eyeing  first  Margaret,  then  Nancy  Grant,  but  without 
addressing  either.  Turning  again  to  Margaret,  andmoro 
closely  examining  her  features,  he  ejaculated,— “  No  ! — 
my  eye  ! — Be  you  mother  Kouat  ? — eh  !  Dags  !  how 
changed  you  be  !  Give  us  your  fist,  old  woman,  and  you 
too,  my  old  hearty,”  addressing  Nancy,  and  squeezing  a 
hand  of  each  iii  his  own  tough  grapplers.  “  Don't  ye 
know  me  ?  What,  my  old  lass,  you  ha'n't  forgotten  who 
I  be  ?”  continued  he,  in  a  tone  of  amazement.  “  Don’t 
ye  remember  Robin  Blair,  Jem’s  crony  ?” 

“  Is’t  you,  Robin?”  cried  Margaret,  almost  overpower¬ 
ed  by  feelings  to  which  the  recognition  gave  rise. 

“  D - c,  it’s  me  !”  said  Robin,  twitching  up  his 

braceless  trowsers,  with  a  toss  of  the  head,  and  jerking 
bend  of  the  knees  ;  then,  assuming  a  rather  ludicrous  ex¬ 
pression  of  seriousness,  as  he  observed  Margaret’s  distress, 
lie  added,  “  Don’t  blubber  so,  woman.  I  beared  all 
about  the  old  chap,  but  it’s  no  use  pumping  Avhatsom- 
dever.  It’s  all  as  the  wind  blows,  ye  know.” 

Robin’s  blunt  offers  of  consolation  were  unheeded —  j 
were  scarcely  heard.  The  whole  soul  of  the  mother  was 
wrapt  in  the  success  of  one  question,  which  her  tongue 
struggled  to  frame.  At  last  it  burst  forth. 

“  Whar’s  Jeemy,  man?”  exclaimed  she  by  an  effort. 

“  Why,  hang  it !”  cried  Robin,  slapping  his  thigh, 

“  and  isn’t  that  the  very  thing  I  corn’d  about  ?  Jem’s 
as  merry's  a  lark,  and  not  far  off ;  only  I  had  a  mind  as 
how  'twould  be  best  to  speak  ye  first  myself,  for  Jem, 

d’ye  see — Jem — hashada -  D — —  e !  poor  Jem’s  upper 

works  got  damaged  a  bit  in  fighting  the  enemy,  and  so^ — 
but  ye  don’t  belike  understand  me,  old  woman  ?” 

*  Margaret,  unable  to  reply,  signified  her  assent  to  his 
concluding  words  by  a  sad  shake  of  the  head. 

“  Lookye,”  said  Robin,  drawing  a  chair  corner  wise 
close  in  front  of  her,  “  you  remember  when  Jem  and  I 
left  home  together,  Jem  had  a  huge  notion  to  be  a  sailor? 
Well,  after  trudging  along  for  some  hours,  we  came  in 
sight  of  port,  with  our  good  ship  lying  off  the  harbour  ; 
but,  afore  stepping  aboard,  thinks  we,  let’s  take  a  cruise 
for  discoveries  ;  so  oft*  we  steered,  when,  who  should  be 
about,  but  our  marines,  row-de-dowing  fresh  hands.  Soon’s 
they  see’d  me,  Sergeant  Press  corned  alongside,  and  ax’d 
us  to  some  grog.  We  couldn’t  refuse  that,  ye  know,  but, 

says  I  to  Jem  softly,  ‘  D - e,  Jem  !’  says  I,  ‘  don’t 

be  bit  by  them  here  sharks ;  they’re  but  amphiberous 
rascals,  half-and-half  sort  of  fellows,  that  a  true  sailor 
hardly  speaks  to.’  Jem  tipped  me  a  wink,  as  much  as  to 
say,  ‘  Robin,  let  me  alone  ;  I  knows  how  to  manage  ’em.* 
Howsomdever,  the  Sergeant  stuck  close.  •  Jem  shipped 
too  much  grog,  and  so  the  big  rogue  made  a  marine  of 
him.” 

Margaret  listened,  and  marked  Robin’s  contemptuous 
expression  of  countenance,  but  was  unable  to  compre¬ 
hend. 

“  ’Bout  five  months  ago,”  continued  he,  “  we  fell  in 
with  a  French  privateer,  hailed  him,  got  no  answer,  so 
to  it  we  went.  Our  marines  pattered  away  to  little  use, 
but,  dags!  had  ye  only  seen— d— e,  our  great  shot 
poured  in  like  thunderbolts — the  Frenchman  was  ours,  by 
George,  In  a  couple  of  seconds.  After  a  round  or  two, 
Jem  and  I  somehow  got  close  to  each  other,  doing  our 
best  for  our  noble  king  and  country.  Jem  just  looked 
aside,  to  help  a  lazy  lubber  who’d  got  his  arm  blow’d  off,  J 


and  was  making  a  d - d  row  about  it ;  when  all 

sudden,  he  fell  slap  at  my  feet.  Poorchaj),  I  shan’t  s  ^ 
forget  it ;  there  he  lay  for  dead,  and  might  have 

heaved  to  the  fishes,  but,  thinks  I,  d - e,  let’s  carry 

Jem  to  the  cockpit,  who  knows  as  how  they  can’t  make 
him  open  histwinklers  again?  Jem  would  done  as  much 
for  I.  Oft’  I  hauled  him,  and  %vas  devilish  glad  to  hear 
him  grumble  afore  we  got  half  down.  Jem  mended  fast- 
but  thof  our  surgeons  made  all  tight  again  outside,  why' 
Jem’s  compass  was  lost,  and,  poor  soul !  he  can’t  ahvaJs 
steer  to  the  right  point,  you  understand.  Now,  since 
you’ve  had  a  bit  of  explanation,  Jem  has  corn’d  alonir 
with  me,  stands  outside  there,  and  will  be  wdth  vein  a 
twinkling.”  Saying  which,  he  darted  to  the  door,*calIinjr 
“  Messmate !  Jem !  Hallo,  my  boy !  Come  alon^r  «... 
hearty.”  ^ 

Margaret  had  now  caught  some  notion  of  her  son's  real 
situation,  and  trembled  to  meet  him.  Robin  returned 
with  his  companion,  tall  and  manly-featured,  but  with  a 
restless  glance  and  half  simpering  smile. 

“  Avast,  Jem  !”  exclaimed  Robin  to  the  poor  fellow, 
who  followed  him  into  the  apartment,  repeating  over  and 
over  the  few  words  he  had  last  spoken.  “  Look  round, 
man  ;  don’t  you  see  poor  old  mother  ?  Doff  your  cap,  niv 
lad,  and  give  her  your  fist.” 

He  w'as  unattended  to  by  him  he  addressed,  whose 
glance  continually  flitted  from  one  object  to  another. 
Robin,  somewhat  perplexed,  took  him  by  the  arm,  and 
led  him  towards  Margaret,  who  had  sat  stunned  and 
hiding  her  face  in  her  hands.  She  looked  up,  as  Robin, 
standing  on  tiptoe,  in  order  to  remove  his  hat,  exposed  to 
view  a  scar  over  her  son’s  right  temple;  then  all  tlie 
feeling  of  the  mother  broke  forth. 

I  “  My  puir  lang  lost  Jeemy  !  Is’t  this  way  you’re  come 
hame  to  me  at  last  ?”  cried  she,  clasping  him  to  her  brca!>t, 
while  tears  of  maternal  emotion  flowed  fast. 

The  unconscious  son  was  bewildered  by  his  situation; 
his  eyes,  too,  were  moistened  with  tears,  not  of  aifection, 
but  of  sympathy,  at  seeing  another  w'eep,  for  memory  was 
W’aste,  and  even  the  spring  of  filial  tenderness  seemed 
dried  up. 

“  Dags,  Jem  !”  exclaimed  Robin,  trying  to  rouse  him, 
“  Don’t  ye  remember  poor  old  mother,  man  ?  Di  y  your 
glims,  my  lad,”  hastily  pulling  his  handkerchief  fromliis 
jacket,  and  applying  it  to  his  companion’s  eyes,  while 
brushing  a  tear  from  his  own  with  the  palm  ot  his  hand. 

“  Jem,  that’s  your  mother,  my  hero  !”  called  he,  raising 
his  voice,  and  again  trying  to  shake  him  into  consciousness 
“  Mother !”  repeated  Jeemy,  as  if  a  thought  had 
flashed  across  his  darkness — it  passed  away  ;  he  retained 
the  word,  but  spoke  with  his  usual  vagueness. 
captain  now,  mother  ;  look,  see  this,  mother,”  disengaging 
himself  abruptly  from  her  embrace,  and  pointing  ont  a 
bit  of  blue  silk  ribbon  tied  through  a  loophole  ol 
jacket.  “  It’s  quite  true,  I’m  captain  now — Isn  t  it  true, 
Robin  ?  Robin’s  a  captain,  too,”  turning  again  to  n? 
wretched  parent  with  a  childish  laugh.  “  ^es,  yes, 
both  captains — Isn’t  it  true,  Robin  ?”  ^ 

“  O  ay,  to  be  sure  we  are,  my  messmate  I”  said 
passing  his  hand  over  his  eyes;  “but  don  t  inim  tw 
now.  You  must  look  to  poor  old  mother,  you  kuoo. 
****** 

Margaret  Rouat’s  sorrow  was  great.  She  couW  har 
borne  any  afiliction  but  the  wreck  ot  reason  in  ^ 
Time,  however,  reconciled  her  to  his  melaiichoh  j*  j’ 
and  her  affection  for  him  rather  increased 
Jemmy  could  do  nothing  for  his  own  support.  - 
did  her  best  in  this  matter,  and  her  kind 
cheerfully  joined  her.  Jemmy  was  well  clothed  an 
fed,  without  any  apparent  diminution  ot  .j. 

or  increase  of  their  labour.  But  the  amount  ot  -  ^ 
ret’s  afllictions  was  not  yet  complete.  ‘thout 

Jemmy  was  an  innocent  and  a  bappy  being» 
one  thought  or  care  to  disturb  his  simple  yf 

eccentricitie^s  w?re  altogether  harmless.  ^ 


/ 
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them  was 


his  love  for  the  dress  and  duties  of  a  soldier. 


The  barracks  of  the  district  were  but  a  short  way  from 
his  borne ;  and  thither  Jemmy  repaired  every  morninor, 
decked  in  as  much  stiffness  and  pipeclay  purity,  as  if  for 

freneral  review.  Jemmy  was  rarely  absent  from  parade  ; 
his  tall,  straii?ht  figure,  strutted  backward  and  forward 
in  front  of  the  line,  eyeing  each  man  with  the  stern 
scrutiny  of  an  inspecting  oflicer.  Tlie  men  with  show  of 
deference  ceded  to  him  his  assumed  rank  of  captain  ;  and 
ever  when  they  met,  made  the  formal  sweep  of  the  hand 
to  the  cap,  which  Jemmy  acknowledged  with  the  careless 
nod  of  a  superior.  When  a  party  was  ordered  in  pursuit 
of  smugglers,  for  recruits  or  otherwise.  Jemmy  always  bore 
it  company.  He  was  exact  and  orderly  in  all  his  deport¬ 
ment,  and  became  a  favourite  with  the  soldiers  ;  while 
their  officers  spoke  a  kind  word  to  him  as  they  passed. 

Upon  one  occasion,  a  small  escort  was  dispatched  to 
some  distance  with  a  deserter  in  charge  ;  Jemmy  attended 
of  course.  The  party,  consisting  only  of  a  corporal  and 
three  privates,  with  their  prisoner — a  stout,  sly-looking 
vouii'^  Irishman — and  Jemmy,  started  about  noon  of  a 
very  hot  day.  Ere  they  had  proceeded  four  miles  on  their 
march,  the  corporal  and  his  men  entered  an  alehouse  to 
refresh  themselves,  jocularly  leaving  “  the  captain”  to 
guard  the  prisoner,  and  proud,  indeed,  was  Jemmy  of  the 
post  assigned  him.  The  soldiers  caroused  together  for  a 
little,  when  the  corporal  bawled  to  the  mistress  of  the  house 
to  carry  a  draught  of  beer  to  the  two  fellows  outside.  In 
obedience  to  this  order,  footsteps  were  in  a  few  minutes 
heard  moving  outwards  to  the  door,  but  they  Avere  soon 
and  hurriedly  retraced,  and  the  landlady  re-entered, 
exclaiming, — 

The  tither  man’s  surely  awa,  sirs  ;  there’s  naebody 
there  but  the  daft  captain  !” 

“  The  devil ! — muster,  lads  !”  bellowed  the  corporal, 
as  he  sprung  to  his  feet,  seized  his  musket,  and  rushed 
out. 

Jemmy  was  standing  with  his  back  towards  him,  at  a 
small  distance,  gazing  over  the  fields,  and  giggling  in 
unrestrained  admiration  of  the  agility  displayed  by  his 
late  companion. 

“  Hallo  you,  captain !  where’s  Donnelly  ?”  roared  the 
corporal. 

“  He’s  gone  on,  corporal — he’s  gone  on ;  and  is  to 
wait  for  us  at  the  bent  yonder,”  answered  Jemmy,  uncon¬ 
scious  of  aught  being  Avrong,  and  pointing  in  the  direction 
the  fugitive  had  taken. 

“  You  have  helped  him  off,  then  !”  cried  the  corporal, 
and  the  next  moment  the  sharp  click  of  setting  the  lock 
was  heard,  and  the  sa\^age  levelled  his  musket.  The  poor 
idiot  shrunk  from  the  pointed  engine  Avith  an  involuntary 
cry.  The  monster  follow'ed  Avith  his  aim — he  fired— 
Jemmy  gave  one  bound,  and  fell  back  lifeless  on  the 
earth. 

Margaret  llouat  Avas  preparing  the  evening  meal,  Avhen 
rumours  of  the  dreadful  event  reached  the  village,  and 
were,  by  the  thoughtless  ofliciousness  of  some  children, 
abruptly  communicated  to  her.  At  first  she  doubted, 
‘'i»d  with  Avild  Ioo’ks  agaiii  and  again  questioned  her 
lightened  informers.  She  knew  Jemmy  had  gone  to  the 
place,  ami  in  company  Avith  the  persons  they  mentioned, 
and  the  shocking  tidings  seemed  but  too  probable.  The 
mother,  pale,  Aveak,  and  sick  at  heart,  bent  her  tot- 
f^ring  steps  to  the  fatal  spot,  heedless  of  the  croAvds  that 
thronging  in  the  same  direction.  She  riveted  her 
on  the  disfigured  countenance  of  her  poor  son — the 
ood  curdled  and  clotted,  but  blacker  and  thicker,  Avhence 
•  c  had  issued.  She  dropped  senseless  on  the  corpse.  Pro- 
‘I  ence  in  mercy  thus  dulled  her  sense  of  suffering  ;  and 
^  Margaret  awoke,  it  Avas  as  from  a  long  and  Aveary 
K**^k^*  I  hose  around,  by  whose  charitable  attentions 
W  ^’^^^vered,  proffered  farther  kimlness  in  assisting 

^ome.  Bnt  Margaret  Avas  now  unconscious  of  kind- 
and  rudely  shaking  them  off,  she  Avith  frantic  ges- 
quickly  moved  forward  alofie. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES  OF 
EDINBURGH. 

SOCIETY  OF  AKTIQUARIFS. 

Mondat/  Evening,  25th  April,  1831. 

Dr  G.  a.  Borthavick  in  the  Chair. 

Present, — Drs  Carson,  Keith,  IMoncreiff;  IMessrs  Skene, 
Sivright,  IMaidment,  Daunev,  Laing,  Gregory  :  Captain 
Knight,  II.  N.,  &c.  &c. 

^  There  Avas  presented  to  the  Society,  by  Thomas  Siv¬ 
right,  Esq.,  a  plaster  cast  of  a  very  hne  antique  bronze 
statue  in  his  possession,  about  18  inches  in  height*  and  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  a  Gladiator. 

The  secretary  drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the 
prospectus  of  a  vjiluable  Avork  about  to  he  commenced 
under  the  able  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Griindtvig 
ot  Copenhagen — namely,  the  “  Bibliotheca  Anglo-Saxoni- 
ca,”  Avhich  is  to  include  a  number  of  interesting  Anglo- 
Saxon  MSS.  never  yet  printed. 

The  secretary  then  proceeded  to  read  a  enrious  letter 
from  Sir  Alexander  Hay,  Clerk  Register  of  Scotland,  dated 
in  the  year  1614,  and  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  John 
Murray,  of  Lochmaben,  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  to 
King  James  VI.,  for  the  purpose  of  being  laid  before  the 
King,  on  the  subject  of  the  discrepancies  of  the  valuation 
of  lands  in  various  parts  of  Scotland.  This  is  a  subject  of 
great  interest  in  a  historical  point  of  Auew,  and  the  remarks 
of  Sir  Alexander  Hay  throw  great  light  upon  it.  He  at¬ 
tributes  the  errors  that  had  crept  into  the  valuations,  AAdiicIi 
he  estimates  in  many  cases  as  prejudicing  the  crow’ii  rcA'e- 
nues  to  the  extent  seventy -five,  and  eA^eii  fiine/y  per  cent,, 
to  the  destruction  of  the  public  registers,  as  well  as  many 
private  Avrits  and  title-deeds,  in  the  burning  of  Edinburgh, 
“  so  that,”  says  he,  ‘‘  every  man  presuming  that  nathiiig 
Aves  extant  to  controll  them,  they  retoiired  their  landis  at 
jdeassour,  and  so  undervalued  them  as  skairse  they  keiped 
tlie  sixt  pairt  of  the  proportiuun  of  their  former  retoiires.” 
In  another  passage  he  says,  talking  of  the  great  landholders, 
“  who,  howevir  they  haif  gottin  their  landis  frielye  of  his 
Majestei’spredicessouris,  yit  ar  they  loathe,  according  to  our 
Scottishe  proverbe,  to  give  him  kaile  off  his  owne  peittis, 
and  euerie  one  cryis  still  to  haif  frome  the  crowne,  hot  v’ery 
few  ar  Avilling  to  returne  any  thing  hack  to  it.”  The  <li- 
lapidation  of  the  ancient  crown  revenues,  both  in  Scotland 
and  England,  is  a  subject  on  Avhich  a  good  deal  of  obscurity 
still  rests.  We  are  happy  to  see  the  Anti(|uarics  of  Scot¬ 
land  doing  AA'hat  in  them  lies  to  remove  this  obscurity,  by 
the  collection — and,  we  presume,  eventual  j)ublicution — of 
documents  like  that  quoted  above. 

John  Anderson,  Esq.,  then  proceeded  to  read  some  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  Highlanders,  and  of  tlie  Rebellion  17I.5-(i. 
Various  causes  have  now  conspired  to  lessen  the  interest 
Avhich  once  attached  to  the  romantic  enterprise  of  (.'harles 
Edward,  but  Ave  listened,  notwithstanding,  with  pleasure 
to  this  collection  of  anec.dotes  relating  to  our  gallant  moun¬ 
taineers — many  of  Avhich  Avere  entirely  new  to  us.  We  do 
not  recollect  to  have  heard  before,  an  atfecting  incident 
mentioned  by  Mr  Anderson,  Avhich  occurred  after  what  is 
commonly  called  the  “  Route  of  Moy,”  Avlicn  I^ord  Lou¬ 
don’s  attempt  to  surprise  the  Prince  at  Moyhall  Avas  so 
signally  defeated.  The  little  girl  Avho  overheard  some  sol¬ 
diers  in  Inverness  talking  of  the  design,  and  Avho  firoved 
the  means  of  frustrating  it  by  running  across  the  hills  to 
Moyhall,  and  giving  the  inmates  Avarniiig,  died  next  day 
from  the  effects  of  fatigue,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  aU 
tention  paid  to  her  by  I.ady  Macintosli.  Tlie  name  of  this 
little  heroine,  according  to  Mr  Anderson,  Avas  Janet  ]Mac- 
beun. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


STANZAS. 

YT:s  !  thou  wert  beauteous  as  the  summer  flushes 
Of  rosebud  smiling  o’er  its  perfumed  bed. 

When  the  fresh  sun’s  full  tide  of  radiance  gushes 
In  beams  of  bright  luxuriance  on  its  head  : 

Y\*s  !  thou  art  beauteous  as  the  silvery  glancing 
That  shoots  along  the  murmuring  midnight  sea, 
Wlieii  on  its  breast  the  moon’s  sweet  beams  are  dancing 
In  shadowy  light,  and  mdancUoly  gleej 
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Or  like  the  full-blomi  cistus,  fragile  flower, 

That  buds,  ex|>ands,  and  withers  in  an  hour ! 

The  aged  smiled  when  thy  sweet  face  was  nigh, 

With  somewhat  of  the  joy  of  other  days  ; 

The  young  drank  sweetest  poison  from  thine  eye, 

And  shining  ringlets,  in  their  ’tranced  gaze ; 

And  when  the  thrilling  music  of  thy  tongue, 

In  soft  iEolian  numbers,  to  the  ear 
Bore  the  full  flow  of  melody  along. 

Till  the  sweet  notes  hush’d  nature  seem’d  to  hear 

Through  all  her  scenes  of  mountain,  grove,  and  river _ 

AVho  heard  those  tones,  wish’d  they  might  linger  ever ! 

But  now  the  gazer  scarce  a  sigh  suppresses. 

At  the  changed  features  of  thy  loveliness. 

As  thou  approachest  with  thine  auburn  tresses, 

Shading  a  brow,  whose  smile  was  form’d  to  bless: 

For  now  a  purer  white — a  deeper  red 

Adown  thy  cheek  in  fev’rish  beauty  plays, 

And  the  fresh  smile  of  buoyant  health  is  fled. 

That  dwelt  upon  thy  lips  in  other  days  ; 

That  cherub  smile,  which  chased  away  all  gloom, 
Seem’d  of  celestial  birth,  and  deathless  bloom  ! 

Yes,  thou  art  sadly  changed.  Yet,  can  it  be 
That  death  may  seize  on  that  angelic  form. 

And  the  chill  grave  close  over  such  as  thee, 

And  yield  thee  all  to  darkness  and  the  worm? 

*Tis  but  thy  spirit  that  essays  to  rise 

From  this  world’s  cares  and  troubles,  far  above 
To  hold  sweet  communings,  beyond  the  skies. 

With  sinless  beings  worthy  of  its  love. 

Then  should  we  grieve,  when  to  thy  soul  ’tis  given 
To  quit  its  sojourn  here — for  bliss  in  heaven  ? 

S.  X. 

LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 

A  History  of  Poland,  inc  luding  a  narrative  of  the  recent  trans¬ 
actions  in  that  country,  is  announced.  It  is  said  to  be  from  the 
pen  of  a  clistingnislied  Polisli  nolileinan. 

Captain  Marry  at,  author  of  “  Tlu»  King’s  Own,”  has  a  new 
novel  in  tlie  press,  entitled,  “  Newton  Forster;  or.  The  Mereluint 
Service.” 

Tlie  fifth  and  sixth  parts  of  Bo<»th’s'Aualytical  Dictionary  of  th« 
English  Language  are  nearly  ready. 

'J'lie  ”  Silent  Member,”  of  Blackwood’.s  Magazine,  has  published 
”  A  Letter  to  the  King.” 

'I'ho  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  which  is  just  proceeding 
from  the  press,  is  the  work  of  Mr  D.  E.  Williams,  to  whom,  with 
the  consent  of  the  friends  and  family  of  the  d«*ceased,  Mr  Thomas 
Campbell  transferred  the  private  papers  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
when  other  literary  engagements  prevented  Mr  Cainpbeirs  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  the  biography,  according  to  his  original  design. 

Ill  tiie  press,  Ivan  Vejeeghen,  or  liife  in  Russia,  a  novel,  by 
Tliaddeus  Bulgarin  ;  <*ontaiiiing  a  delineation  of  the  state  of  so¬ 
ciety  in  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg — Polish  and  Russian  country 
gmitry  —  provincial  inagistrat4‘s  —  civil  and  military  ofii<-ers  — 
actors  and  actresses — hells  and  tricks  of  the  Moscow  gamblers — 
sketches  of  the  Russian  bar — charwters  of  the  judges,  &c.  The 
first  St  Petersburg  edition  was  sold  within  three  wet'ks  after  its 
publication,  and  it  has  already  been  translated  into  the  French  and 
(rerman  languages. 

Thk  Nkw  MomHLY  Magazine. — We  are  authorized  to  state, 
that  it  was  at  the  express  di'siro  of  the  proprietors,  that  Mr 
Campbell  si*ceded  from  the  I'ditorship  of  “  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine.”  The  chief  <*ontributors  to  that  work  are  as  firmly  at¬ 
tached  to  it  as  ever,  and  to  their  exertions  are  now  added  those 
of  several  m*w  wriU*rs.  Among  the  former  may  be  named: 
IIora<‘«*  Smith,  Mrs  Jlemans,  Allan  Cnuuingham,  Carm*,  Leigh 
Hunt,  the  author  of  “Richelieu,”  and  “  Dariiley,”.  Miss  Laii- 
«lou,  the  author  of  “  Paul  Pry,”  Barry  Cornwall,  i<:c. ;  and 
of  those  who  havt*  lately  given  their  literary  support  to  the  Maga¬ 
zine,  the  following  are  the  most  noted;  Theodore  Hook,  K.  Lytton 
Bulwer,  (ialt,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Norton,  the  author  of  “Granby,” 
Mrs  Charles  Gore,  Cooper,  author  of  “The Spy,”  “The  Pilot,*’ 
i^c.  and  others  whose  names  have  not  transpired.  Several  of  the 
oldest  and  most  valiuMl  contributors  who  had  left  the  work,  have 
returned  under  the  new  arrangement. 

Professional  Society’s  Co.nceht. — The  members  of  this  Society 
gave  a  morning  concert  on  Friday  last,  in  the  large  Assembly 
Room.  The  day  badly  chosen  for  a  morning  concert,  but 


still  we  had  no  idea  that  it  would  have  been  the  cause^^^^^l^7 
ominous  display  of  empty  benches.  'I’he  iustniineutal  porf 
the  concert  was  very  judiciously  chosen  ;  but  we  cannot 
so  much  for  the  vocal  part.  Haydn’s  syinjihony,  “  The  ^)iuv 
France” — one  of  his  best,  in  our  opinion — was  executed 
extremely  spirited  .and  (‘ff'ective  maimer.  M<izart’s 
was  played  in  a  way  that  altogether  surprised  us.  Witli  the 
ception  of  a  slight  wavering  of  the  band  which  occurred  in  i? 
beginning  of  the  second  Part,  it  did  the  Society  infinite 
Both  these  symphonies  were  a  great  trmit.  Mr  Platt,  in  his  ^ 
ture  composed  for  this  occasion,  showed  considerable  knou  l  T 
of  orchestral  composition,  but  it  wanted  originality.  'I’Ji,. 
parts  of  th(‘  introduction  were  entirely  borrowed  from  Woh? 
Mr  D.  Murray  played  a  Swiss  air,  with  variations  for  the  viol' 
very  beautifully.  A  larghetto  and  variations  upon  a  Tvrole?’ 
air,  composed  for  the  pianoforte  by  Hummel,  were  execntodw’tl 
great  taste  and  delicacy  by  Mr  J.  M.  Miiller.  We  particulJlv 
admired  the  simple  and  uiiaffectiol  styh*  in  whicli  Miss  Tun' 
sung  “  l)i  Tanti  Palpiti.”  The  insirunuMital  jierforniers  shown 
considerable  taste  in  drowning  Mr  Horncastle’s  “  ()h  give  me  hut 
my  Arab  Steed.”  W<»  saw  demonstrations  that  the  manufacture  of 
sounds  was  going  on,  and  hetird  of  course  an  occasional  /m,  hut 
thanks  to 

“  the  hardy  band, 

Wlio  scraped  the  strings  with  strenuous  hand,” 
we  escaped  much  of  the  infliction.  The  baud  was  hul  in  an  ad. 
mirable  maimer  by  Mr  Finlay  Dun,  assisted  by  Mr  James  Dewar 
Altogether,  we  consider  this  eonc«*rt  one  of  the  best  we  have  had 
from  the  Society,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  tlie  next  time  they 
eome  before  the  public,  th(‘y  will  meet  with  soinctliing  like  eii. 
couragement,  for — shame  to  the  people  of  Edinburgh  be  it  men. 
tinned — the  whole  audience  coii.sisted  of  exactly  sixty  persons. 

Glasgow. — The  evening  meetings  of  the  Aiidersonian  Uiiiver. 
sity  have  been  very  ag’reeahle.  On  tin*  la.st  oi’casion,  after  coffee, 
several  specimens  of  ammonites  from  the  Hiinal(*h  mountains 
were  exhibited;  these  occasionally  fall  from  the  region  of  perpe. 
tual  snow,  and  are  worshipped  by  the  natives  with  .'Superstitious 
veneration,  and  preserved  with  such  care,  that  it  is  only  very 
lately  that  any  of  them  have  found  their  way  to  Euro[)c.  There 
was  also  exhibited  a  remarkably  perfect  Roman  fibula,  latclydiifi; 
up  ill  the  ruins  of  the  wall  of  Autoiiiiius.  Mr  Smith  of  Jonlanhill 
then  read  a  paper  upon  the  effects  of  the  deluge,  illustrated  by 
numerous  specimens  of  tusks  and  hoin*s  of  the  mammotli,  and 
other  extinct  animals,  and^  pointed  out  the  diluvial  phenomena  as 
exhibited  in  the  country  round  (Glasgow.  It  was  announced,  that 
on  Monday  the  25th,  Mr  Ross  would  read  a  jiapcr  on  I'diu  atioii, 
and  that  Dr  Scoulh*r  would  describe  a  r<‘markahh*  fossil  criistaee. 
OILS  animal,  of  which  the  speciineii  in  tin*  museum  was  the  only 
one  hitherto  discovered.  Mr  Atkinson  is  to  read,  on  a  sncecediiur 
evening,  an  Essay  on  the  present  state  of  the  Law  of  Literary 
Property. 

Theatrical  Gossip. — Planche’s  seventieth  dramatic  produetioD- 
The  Legion  of  Honour,  an  adajitatioii  from  tin*  French— has  bwii 
favourably  r(*oeived  at  Drury- Lane.  On  a  late  occasion,  the  even- 
ing’s  amusements  at  this  theatre  consisted  exclusively  of  the 
works  of  this  author  : — the  drama  we  liave  just  named,  ( hark' 
tlie  Twelfth,  and  the  National  Guard. — A  comedy,  in  five  acts,  by 
Don  T.  de  Trueba,  has  been  read  in  the  (ireeii  Room  at  ( event- 
Garden,  and  may  [be  expected  to  appear  soon. — Tlieir  Majedie* 
have  visited  the  Italian  Opera  ; — tin*  eiitertaiiiineiits  were— “  Li 
Gazza  Ladra,”  and  the  ballet  of  Kenilworth. — Mathews  ami  \ate< 
have  commenced  their  season  at  the  Adelpbi.  T’lie  first  parti 
the  evening’s  eiitertainmeiit  is  Mathews’  Comic  Animal— the  se¬ 
cond,  Yates  in  Italy.  In  a  third  part,  tlu*  two  humourists  coinhnieJ 
their  forces ;  but  the  piece  did  not  succeed,  and  has  sime  teea 
withdrawn.  VarioiLS  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  ill  suc^ 
of  this  division,  of  which  its  utter  .stupidity  .s(*ems  the  ino.d  p  aii- 
slble.— Ill  Glasgow,  Alexander  is  refitting  his  theatre,  ami  eiilar- 
ging  it.  Seymour  has  done  as  much  for  his  ;  and  opens  ^ 

“  Montrose”— dramatised,  we  are  informed,  by  Atkiii^m  - 
benefits  are  commencing  here,  and  have,  of  course,  put 
our  criticism  during  their  continuance. — Keau  visits  ns  a  t«  r 
preachings. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

April  23 — 29.  ^ 

Sat.  Masauiello,  Three  Weeks  after  Marrta^ef  -V/  Tofn  '• 

Ik  The  Tahlean.r. 

Mon.  Rnh  Rot/,  The  Tableaux,  Ili^huyps  and  Rtprapf. 
Tues.  Cinderella,  The  Tableaux,  ^  Rerfeehon.  Pnr'a. 

Wed.  St  RunatCs  Well,  Poupiui^  the  (luestmn,  S(  John  oj 
Thur.s.  The  Waif  to  Keep  liini,  Foncert,  ^  The  (Iwtkei . 

Fri.  Cinderella,  Tableaiu',  Xo ! 

TO  CORRESPONDKNT.S. 

We  have  mislaid  the  address  of  “  G.  R.  M.,”  hnt  will, 
him  the  Numbers  of  the  Journal  In*  wishes,  as  soon  a' 
it. — “  H.”  is  under  coiiiidcratioiL— Lines  On  a  Slio 
^Yont  do. 


